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SEPTIMUS 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


SyNopsis OF First INSTALMENT: Zora Middlemist, a young widow, tives of living quietly 


in Nunsmere with her mother, Mrs. Oldrieve. 


Wher an acquaintance speaks of Nunsmere as “‘ a 


spot where faded lives are laid away in lavender,” she declares with some vehemence that hers 


is not a faded life, and that she is not ready to be laid away in lavender. 
the old quiet life of Nunsmere and go out into the world and see what it holds for her. 
first to London, where she visits her sister Emmy, an actress. 


She decides to leave 
She goes 
She travels for several months on 


the Continent, finally arriving at Monte Carlo, where she meets Septimus Dix. 


CHAPTER IV. 
T MONTE CARLO, as all the 
A world knows, there is an 
Arcade devoted to the most 
humorously expensive lace, 
diamond and general vanity shops in 
the universe, the Hotel Metropole, 
and Ciro’s Restaurant. And Ciro’s 
has a terrace where there are little 
afternoon-tea-tables covered with 
pink cloths. 

It was late in the afternoon, and 
save for a burly Englishman in white 
flannels and a Panama hat reading a 
magazine by the door, and Zora and 
Septimus who sat near the public 
gangway, the terrace was deserted. 
Inside, some men lounged about the 
bar drinking cocktails. The red 
Tzigane orchestra were already filing 
into the restaurant, and the electric 
lamps. were lit. Zora and Septimus 
had just returned from a day’s 
excursion to Cannes. They were 
pleasantly tired, and lingered over 
their tea in a companionable silence. 
Septimus ruminated dreamily over 
the nauseous entanglement of a choco- 
late éclair and a cigarette, while Zora 
idly watched the burly Englishman. 
Presently she saw him do an odd 


apologetically. 


thing. He tore out the middle of the 
magazine—it bore an American title 
on the outside—handed it to the 
waiter and put the advertisement 
pages in his pocket. From another 
pocket he drew another magazine, 
and read the advertisernent pages of 
that with concentrated interest. 

Her attention was soon distracted 
by a young couple, man and woman, 
decently dressed, who ‘passed along 
the terrace, glanced at her, repassed, 
and looked at her more attentively, 
even wistfully; then they stepped 
out of earshot and spoke a few words 
together. They returned, seemed to 
hesitate, and at last, the woman, 
taking courage, advanced and ad- 
dressed her. 

** Pardon, Madame—but Madame 
looks so kind. Perhaps she will 
pardon the liberty of my addressing 
her?” 

Zora smiled graciously. The woman 
was young, fragile, careworn, and a 
piteous appeal lay in her eyes. The 
man drew near and raised his hat 
The woman con- 
tinued. They had seen Madame 
there—and Monsieur—both looked 
kind, like all English people. Although 
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she was French she was forced to 
admit the superior generosity of the 
English. They had hesitated, but 
the kind look of Madame had made 
her confident. They were from Havre. 
They had come to Nice to look after 
a lawsuit. Nearly all their money 
had gone. They had a little baby 
who was ill. In desperation they 
had brought the remainder of their 
slender fortune to Monte Carlo. 
They had lost it. It was foolish, but 
yet the baby came out that day with 
nine red spots on its chest, and it 
seemed as if it was a sign from the 
bon Dieu that they should back nine 
and red at the tables. Now she 
knew too late that it was measles 
and not a sign from the bon Dieu at 
all. But they were penniless. The 
baby wanted physic and a doctor or 
it would die. As a last resource they 
resolved to sink their pride and appeal 
to the generosity of Monsieur and 
Madame. The woman’s eyes filled 
with tears and the corners of her 
mouth quivered. The man, with a 
great effort choked a sob. Zora’s 
generous heart melted at the tale. 
It rang so stupidly true. The fragile 
creature’s air was so pathetic. She 
opened her purse. 

** Will a hundred francs be of any 
use to you?” she asked, in her 
school-girl French. 

“Oh, Madame!” 

“And I, too, will give a hundred 
to the baby,” said Septimus. “I 
like babies, and I’ve also had the 
measles.”” He opened his pocket- 
book. 

“Oh, Monsieur,” said the man. 
“How can I ever~be sufficiently 
grateful?” He held out his hand 
for the note. 

Something hit Septimus violently 
in the back. It was the magazine 
hurled by the burly Englishman, who 
followed up the assault by a torrent of 
abuse. 


“* Allez-vous-ong! Cochons! Et 
plus vite que ca!” There was some- 
thing terrific in his awful British 
accent. 

The pair turned in obvious dismay. 
He waved them off. 

“Don’t give them anything. The 
baby hasn’t any red spots. There 
isn’t a baby. They daren’t show 
their noses in the rooms. Oh, je vous 
connais. Vous étes George Polin et 
Celestine Macrou. Sales _ voleurs. 
Allez-vous-ong ou 7 appelle la police.” 

But the last few words were shouted 
to the swiftly retiring backs of the 
pathetic couple. 

“Tve saved you two hundred 
francs,” said the burly Englishman, 
picking up his magazine and tenderly 
smoothing it. “Those two are the 
most accomplished swindlers in this 
den of thieves.” 

“I can’t believe it,” said Zora, 
half-hurt, half - resentful. * The 
woman’s eyes were full of tears.” 

“It’s true,” said her champion. 
“ And the best of it is that the man 
is actually an accredited agent of 
Jebusa Jones’s Cuticle Remedy.” 

He stood, his hands on his broad 
hips, regarding her with the piercing 
eyes of a man who is imparting an 
incredible but all-important piece of 
information. 

“* Why the best of it ? ” asked Zora, 
puzzléd. 

“It only shows how unscrupulous 
they are in their business methods. 
A man like that could persuade a 
fishmonger or an undertaker to stock 
it. But he’ll do them in the end. 
They'll suffer for it.” 

“Who will ?” 

“Why, Jebusa Jones, of course. 
Oh, I see,” he continued, looking at 
the two perplexed faces, “‘ you don’t’ 
knowwholam. Iam Clem Sypher.” 

He looked from one to the other as 
if to see the impression made by his 
announcement. 
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“IT am glad to make your ac- 
quaintance,” said Septimus, “and I 
thank you for your services.” 

“Your name ? ” 

““My name is Dix — Septimus 
Dix.” 

“Delighted to meet you. I’ve 
seen you before. Two years ago. 
You were sitting alone in the lounge 
of the Hotel Continental, Paris. You 
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were suffering from severe abrasions 
on your face.” 

* Dear me,” said Septimus, “I re- 
member. I had shaved myself with 
a safety razor. I invented it.” 

“IT was going to speak to you, but 
I was prevented.” He turned to 
Zora. 

** [’ve met you, too, on Vesuvius in 
January. You were with two elderly 


You were dreadfully sun- 
I made their acquaintance 
next day in Naples. You had gone, 
but they told me your name.’ Let me 
see. I know everybody and never 
forget anything. My mind is pigeon- 
holed like my office. Don’t tell me.” 

He held up his forefinger, and fixed 
her with his eye. 

** It’s Middlemist,” he cried, trium- 
phantly, “and you’ve an Oriental 
kind of Christian name—Zora! Am 
I right ?” 

“* Perfectly,” she laughed, the un- 
canniness of his memory mitigating 
the unconventionality of his de- 
meanour. 

** Now we all know one another,” 
he said, swinging a chair round and 
sitting unmasked at the _ table. 
‘“* You’re both verysunburnt and the 
water here is hard and will make 
the skin peel. You had better use 
some of the cure. I use it myself 
every day—see the results.” 

He passed his hand over his smooth, 
clean-shaven face, which, indeed, was 
as rosy asababy’s. His piercing eyes 
contrasted oddly with his chubby full 
lips and rounded chin. 

‘* What cure ? asked Zora, politely. 

“What cure ?” he echoed, taken 
“why, my cure. What other 


ladies. 
burnt. 


He tarael to Septimus, who stared 
at him vacantly. Then the 
incredible truth began to 


wuTeoueey Juge Gawn on him. 


“IT am Clem Sypher — 

Friend of Humanity — 

Sypher’s Cure. Now do you 
know?” 

“I’m afraid I’m shockingly igno- 
rant,” said Zora. 

** So am I,” said Septimus. 

““Good Heavens!” cried Sypher, 
bringing both hands down on the 
table, tragically. “Don’t you ever 
read your advertisements ? ” 

“ ’'m afraid not,”’ said Zora. 
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Before his look of mingled amaze- 
ment and reproach they felt like 
Sunday-school children taken to task 
for having skipped the Kings of Israel. 

“* Well,” said Sypher,. “ this is the 
reward we get for spending millions 
of pounds and the shrewdest brains 
in the country for the benefit of the 
public! Here’s my card, and here 
are some leaflets for you to read at 
your leisure. They will repay perusal.” 

Then he rose with an air of suave 
yet offended dignity. Zora, seeing 
that the man, in some strange way, 
was deeply hurt, looked up at him 
with a conciliatory smile. 

*“* You mustn’t bear me any malice, 
Mr. Sypher, because I’m so grateful 
to you for saving us from those 
swindling people.” 

When Zora smiled into a man’s 
eyes, she was irresistible. Sypher’s 
pink face relaxed. 

“Never mind,” he said. “Tl 
send you all the advertisements I 
can lay my hands onin the morning. 
Au revoir.” 

He raised his hat and went away. 
Zora laughed across the table. 

“* What an extraordinary person! ” 

“I feel as if I had been talking to 
a typhoon,” said Septimus. 

They went to the theatre that 
evening, and during the first entr’acte 
strolled into the rooms. 

Zora and Septimus were standing 
by the decorous hush of a ¢rente- 
et-quarante table, when they were 
joined by Mr. Clem Sypher. He 
greeted them like old acquaintances. 

“I reckoned I should meet you 
to-night. Winning ?” 

“We never play,” said Zora. 

Which was true. A woman either 
plunges feverishly into the vice of 
gambling, or she is kept away from 
it by her inborn economic sense of 
the uses of money. So, after her 
first evening, she played no more. 
Septimus did not count. 
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“* We never play,” said Zora. 

“‘ Neither do I,” said Sypher. 

“The real way to enjoy Monte 
Carlo is to regard these rooms as 
non-existent. I wish they were.” 

“Oh, don’t say that,” Sypher 
exclaimed quickly. “‘They have a 
wisely ordained purpose. They are 
the meeting-place of the world. I 
come here every year and make more 
acquaintances in a day than I do 
elsewhere in a month. Soon I shall 
know everybody, and everybody will 
know nfe, and take away with them 
to Edinburgh and Stockholm, and 
Uruguay and Tunbridge Wells—to 
all corners of the earth—a personal 
knowledge of the cure.” 

“Oh—I see. From that point of 
view,” said Zora. 

“Of course; what other could 
there be ? You see the advantage ? 
It makes the thing human. It sur- 
rounds it with personality. It shows 
that ‘Friend of Humanity’ isn’t a 
cant phrase. They recommend the 
cure to their friends, and so the 
thing spreads like a snowball. Have 
you read the pamphlet ? ” 

“It was most interesting,” said 
Zora, mendaciously. 

“I thought you’d find it so. I’ve 
brought something in my pocket for 

ou.”’ 

- He searched and brought out a 
couple of little red celluloid boxes, 
which he handed to Septimus. 

“There are two sample boxes of 
the cure—one for Mrs. Middlemist 
and one for yourself, Mr. Dix. You 
both have a touch of the sun. Put 
it on to-night. In the morning you'll 
see the miracle.” He looked at 
Septimus earnestly. “Quite sure 
you haven’t anything in the nature 
of an eruption on you ?” 

“Good Lord, no. Of course not,” 
said Septimus, startled out of a 
dreamy contemplation of the two 
little red boxes. 
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“That’s a pity. It would have 
been so nice to cure you. Ah!” 
said he, with a keen glance up the 
room. ‘“ There’s Lord Rebenham. I 
must inquire after his eczema. You 
won’t forget me, now. Clem Sypher. 
Friend of Humanity.” 

He bowed and withdrew, walking 
broad-shouldered through the crowd 
like a benevolent deity, the latest 
thing in A®sculapiuses, among his 
devotees. 

““What am I to do with these?” 
asked Septimus, holding out the 
boxes. 

“You had better give me mine, 
or Heaven knows what will become 
of it,” said Zora, and she put it in 
her little chain bag with her hand- 
kerchief, purse and powder-puff. 

The next morning she received an 
enormous basket of roses and a 
bundle of newspapers ; also a card, 
bearing the inscription, “ Mr. Clem 
Sypher, The Kurhaus, Kilburn 
Priory, N.W.” She frowned ever so 
little at the flowers. To accept them 
would be to accept Mr. Sypher’s 
acquaintance in his private and Kil- 
burn Priory capacity. To send them 
back would be ungracious, seeing 
that he had saved her a hundred 
francs and had cured her imaginary 
sunburn. She took up the card 
and laughed. It was like him to 
name his residence “ The Kurhaus.”’ 

Septimus was dutifully waiting for 
her in the hall. She noted that he 
was more spruce than usual, in a 
new grey cashmere suit, and that 
his brown boots shone’ dazzlingly, 
like agates. They went out together 
and the first person who met their 
eyes was the Friend of Humanity 
sunning himself in the square and 
feeding the pigeons with bread- 
crumbs from a paper bag. As soon 
as he saw Zora he emptied his bag 
and crossed over. 

“‘ Good-morning, Mrs. Middlemist. 
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Good-morning, Mr. Dix. Used the 
cure ? I see you have, Mrs. Middle- 
mist. Isn’t it wonderful? If you’d 
only go about Monte Carlo with an 
inscription, ‘The Sypher’s Cure.’ 
And how did you find it, Mr. Dix ?” 

“I—oh!” murmured Septimus. 
I forgot about it last night — 
this morning I found I hadn’t any 
brown boot polish—I——” 

“Used the cure?” cried Zora, 
aghast. 

“Yes,” said Septimus, timidly. 
“It’s rather good,” and he regarded 
his dazzling boots. 

Clem Sypher burst into a roar of 
laughter and clapped Septimus on 
the shoulder. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” he cried, 
delightedly. ‘“Didn’t I tell you 
it’s good for everything? What 
cream could give you such a polish ? 
By Jove! You deserve to be on 
the free list for life. You’ve given 
me a line for an ad. ‘If your skin 
is all right, try it on your boots.’ 
By George, I’ll use it. This is a man 
with ideas, Mrs. Middlemist. We 
must encourage him.” 

*““Mr. Dix is an inventor,” said 
Zora. She liked Sypher for laugh- 
ing. It was therefore with a touch 
of kindly feeling that she thanked 
him for the roses. 

“I wanted to make them blush 
at the sight of your complexion, 
after the cure,” he said. 

It was a compliment, and Zora 
frowned ; but it was a professional 
compliment—so she smiled. Besides, 
the day was perfect, and Zora not 
only had not a care in the wide 
world, but was conscious of a be- 
coming hat. She couldn’t help 
smiling pleasantly on the world. 

An empty motor-car entered the 
square, and drew up near by. The 
chauffeur touched his cap. 

“Tll run you both over to Nice,” 
said Clem Sypher, “T have to meet 
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my traveller there and put the fear 
of God into him.- Pll run you back 
again. Don’t say no.” 

There was the car—a luxurious 
40-h.p. Mercédés upholstered in 
green ; there was Clem Sypher, pink, 
and strong appealing to her with his 
quick eyes; there was the sunshine 
and the breathless blue of the sky ; 
and there was Septimus Dix, a 
faithful bodyguard. She wavered 
and turned to Septimus. 

“What do you say ?” 

She was lost. Septimus mur- 
mured something inconclusive. 
Sypher triumphed. She wentindoors 
to get her coat and veil. Sypher 
admiringly watched her retreating 
figure—a poem of subtle curves— 
and shrugging himself into his motor 
coat which the chauffeur brought 
him from the car, he turned to 
Septimus. 

“Look here, Mr. Dix, I’m a 
straight man, and go straight to a 
point. Don’t be offended. Am I in 
the way ?” 

“‘ Not in the least,” said Septimus, 
reddening. 

“ As for me, I don’t care a hang 
for anything in God’s universe, save 
Sypher’s Cure. That’s enough for 
one man to deal with. But I like 
having such a glorious creature as 
Mrs. Middlemist in my car. She 
attracts attention; and I can’t say 
but what I’m proud at being seen 
with her, both as a man and a manu- 
facturer. But that’s all.” 

“T don’t think I quite like you— 
er—to look on Mrs. Middlemist as an 
advertisement,” said Septimus. To 
speak so directly cost him consider- 
able effort. 

“Don’t you? Then I won't. I 
like aman to speak straight tome. I 
respect him. Here’s my hand.” He 
wrung Septimus’s hand warmly. “I 
feel that we are going to be friends. 
I’m never wrong. I hope Mrs. 
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Middlemist will allow me to be a 
friend. Tell me about her.” 

Septimus again reddened uncom- 
fortably. He belonged to a class 
which does not discuss its women 
with a stranger, even though he be 
a newly sworn brother. 

** She mightn’t like it,” he said. 

Sypher once more slapped him on 
the shoulder. “Good again!’ he 
cried, admiringly. ‘I shouldn’t like 
you half so much if you had told me, 
I’ve got to know, for I know every- 
thing, so I’ll ask her myself.” 

Zora came down coated and veiled. 
her face radiant as a Romney in its 
frame of gauze. She looked so big 
and beautiful, and Sypher looked so 
big and strong, and both seemed so 
full of vitality that Septimus felt 
criminally insignificant. His voice 
was of too low a pitch to make itself 
carry when these two spoke in their 
full tones. He shrank into his shell. 
Had he not realised, in his sensitive 
way, that without him as a watch- 
dog—ineffectual spaniel that he was 
—Zora would not accept Clem 
Sypher’s invitation, he would have 
excused himself from the drive. He 
differentiated, not conceitedly, be- 
tween Clem Sypher and _ himself. 
She had driven alone with him on 
her first night at Monte Carlo. But 
then she had carried him off between 
her finger and thumb, so to speak, 
as the Brobdingnagian ladies carried 
off Gulliver. He knew that he did 
not count as a danger in the eyes of 
high-spirited young women. A man 
like Syphet did. He knew that 
Zora would not have driven alone 
with Sypher any more than with the 
wretch with the evil eyes. He did 
not analyse this out himself, as his 
habit of mind was too vague and 
dreamy. But he knew it instinc- 
tively, as a dog knows whom he can 
trust with his mistress and whom he 
cannot. So when Sypher and Zora, 
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with a great bustle of life were dis- 
cussing seating arrangements in the 
car, he climbed modestly into the 
front seat next the chatffeur, and 
would not be dislodged by Sypher’s 
entreaties. He was just there on 
guard, having no place in the 
vigorous atmosphete of their per- 
sonalities. 

It was a day of vivid glory. Rain 
had fallen heavily during the night, 
laying the dust on the road and 
washing to gay freshness the leaves 
of palms and gold-spotted orange 
trees and the purple bourgainvillea 
and other flowers that rioted on 
wayside walls. The Mediterranean 
met the horizon in a blue so intense, 
that the soul ached to see it. The 
heart of spring throbbed in the deep 
bosom of summer. The air as they 
sped through it was like cool spiced 
wine. 

Zora listened to Clem Sypher’s 
dithyrambics. The wine of the air 
had got into his head. He spoke as 
she had heard no man speak before. 
The turns of the road brought into 
sight view after magic view, causing 
her to catch her breath; of purple 
rock laughing in the sea, of far off 
townlets flashing white against the 
mountain flank, of gardens of para- 
dise. Yet Clem Sypher sang of his 
cure. 

“When I found what it was that I 
had done, Mrs. Middlemist,”’ said he 
solemnly, “I passed my vigil, like a 
knight of old, in my dispensary, with 
a pot of the cure in front of me, and 
I took a great oath to devote my life 
to spread it far and wide among the 
nations of the earth. It should 
bring comfort, I swore, to the king 
in his palace and the peasant in his 
hut. It should be a household word 
in the London slum and on the 
Tartar Steppe. All mankind should 
know it, from China to Peru, from 
Cape Horn to Nova Zembla. It 
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would free the tortured world from 
plague. I would be the Friend of 
Humanity. It was something to live 
for. Iwas twenty then. I am forty 
now. I have had twenty years of 
the fiercest battle that ever man 
fought.” 

“And surely you’ve come off 
victorious, Mr. Sypher,” said 
Zora. 

*T shall never be _ victorious 
until it has overspread the earth!” 
he declared.- And he passed one 
hand over the other in a gesture 
which symbolised the terrestial 
globe with a coating of Sypher’s 
cure, 

“Why shouldn’t it ?” 

“It shall. Somehow, I believe 
that with you on my side, it will.” 

“I?” Zora started away to the 
corner of the car, and gazed on him 
in blank amazement. “I? Whatin 
the world have I to do withit ?” 

“I don’t know yet,” said Sypher. 
“T have an intuition. I’m a be- 
liever in intuitions. I’ve followed 
them all my life, and they’ve never 
played me false. The moment I 
learned that you had never heard of 
me, I felt it.” 

Zora breathed comfortably again. 
It was not an implied declaration. 

“ T’m fighting against the Powers of 
Darkness,” he continued. “I once 
read a bit of Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 
There was a Red Cross Knight who 
slew a Dragon—but he had a fabulous 
kind of woman behind him. When I 
saw you, you seemed that fabulous 
kind of woman.” 

At a sharp corner a clump of tall 
poinsettias flamed against the sky. 
Zora laughed full-heartedly. 

“* Here we are in the middle of a 
fairy tale. What are the Powers of 
Darkness in your case, Sir Red Cross 
Knight ?” 

“* Jebusa Jones’s Cuticle Remedy,” 
said Sypher, savagely. 
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CHAPTER V. 

That was Clem Sypher’s Dragon 
—Jebusa Jones’s Cuticle Remedy. 

“You talk as if your cure had 
something of a divine sanction,” 
said Zora. This was before her con- 
version. 

“Mrs. Middlemist, if I didn’t be- 
lieve that,” said Sypher, solemnly, 
“do you think I would have devoted 
my life to it ?” 

“I thought people did these things 
to make money,” said Zora. 

* After all,” said Sypher, on the 
way back—Septimus, with his coat- 
collar turned up over his ears, still 
sat on guard by the chauffeur, ,con- 
soled by a happy hour he had spent 
alone with Zora after lunch, while 
Sypher was putting the fear of God 
into his agent, during which hour 
he had unfolded to her his scien- 
tific philosophy of perambulators— 
** After all,” said Sypher, “the great 
thing is to have a purpose in life. 
Everyone can’t have my purpose ”’ 
—he apologised for humanity—“ but 
they can have some guiding principle. 
What’s yours ?” 

Zora was startled by the unex- 
pected question. What was _ her 
purpose in life ? To get to the heart 
of the colour of the world? That 
was rather vague. Also nonsensical, 
when so formulated. She took refuge 
in jest. 

“I thought you had decided that 
my mission was to help you slay the 
dragon ?” 

“We have to decide on our mission 
for ourselves,” said he. 

“Don’t you think it sufficient 
purpose for a woman who has been 
in a grey prison all her life, when 
she finds herself free, to go out and 
see all that is wonderful in scenery 
like this, in paintings, architecture, 
manners and customs of other 
nations, in people who have other 
ideas and feelings from those she 





knew in prison? You speak as if 
you’re finding fault with me for not 
doing anything useful. Isn’t what 
Idoenough’? WhatelsecanI do ? ” 

“T don’t know,” said Sypher, 
looking at the back of his glove ; 
then he turned his head.and met her 
eyes in one of his quick glances. 
“But you, with your colour and 
your voice, seem somehow to me to 
stand for Force—there’s something 
big about you—just as there’s some- 
thing big about me—Napoleonic— 
and I can’t understand why it doesn’t 
act in some particular direction.” 

“Oh, you must give me time,” 
cried Zora. “Time to expand, to 
find out what kind of creature I 
really am. I tell you I’ve been in 
prison. Then I thought I was free, 
and found a purpose, as you call it. 
Then I[hadablow. Iama widow— 
I suppose you’ve guessed. Oh, no; 
don’t speak. It wasn’t grief. My 
married life was a six weeks’ misery. 
I forget it. I went away from home 
free, five months ago—to see all 
this *’*—she waved her hand—“ for 
the first time. Whatever force I 
have has been devoted to seeing it 
all, to taking it all in.” 

She spoke earnestly, just a bit 
passionately. In the silence that 
followed she realised with sudden 
amazement that she had opened 
her heart to this prime apostle of 
quackery. As he made no imme- 
diate reply, the silence grew tense 
and she clasped her hands tight, and 
wondered why on earth she had 
spoken. When he answered it was 
kindly. 

“You've done me a great honour 
in telling me this. I understand. 
You want the earth, or as much of it 
as you can get, and when you’ve got 
it and found out what it means, 
you'll make a great use of it. Have 
you many friends ?” 

““No,” said Zora. He had an 
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uncanny way of throwing her back 
on to essentials. ‘ None stronger than 
myself.” 

“Will you take me as a friend ? 
I’m strong enough,” said Sypher. 

“ Willingly,” she said, dominated 
by his earnestness. 

“That’s good. I may be able to 
help you when you’ve found your 
vocation. I can tell you, at any 
rate, how to get to what you want. 
You’ve just got to keep a thing in 
view and go for it, and never let your 
eyes wander to right or left, or up 
or down.. You may have to trample 
on things that you don’t see, but 
that’s their fault for getting in the 
way. And looking back is fatal— 
the truest thing in scripture is about 
Lot’s wife. She looked back and 
was turned into a pillar of salt.” 

The day she had appointed as the 
end of her Monte Carlo visit arrived. 
She would first go to Paris, where 
some Americans, whom she had met 
in Florence and with whom she had 
exchanged - occasional _ postcards, 
pressed her to join them. Then 
London ; and then a spell of rest in 
the lavender of Nunsmere. That 
was her programme. Septimus Dix 
was to escort her as far as Paris, in 
defiance of proprieties as interpreted 
by Turner. What was to become of 
him afterwards, neither conjectured ; 
least of all, Septimus himself. He 
said nothing about getting back to 
Shepherd’s Bush. Many brilliant 
ideas had occurred to him during his 
absence, which needed caréful work- 
ing out. Wherefore Zora concluded 
that he proposed to accompany her 
to London. 

A couple of hours before the train 
started she despatched Turner to 
Septimus’s hotel to remind him of 
the journey. Turner, strong-minded 
woman of forty—like the oyster, she 
had been crossed in love, and like 
her mistress, she held men in high 
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contempt—returned with an indig- 
nant tale. After a series of parleyings 
with Mr. Dix through the medium of 
the hotel chasseur, who had a con- 
fused knowledge of voluble English, 
she had mounted, at Mr. Dix’s en- 
treaty, tohisroom. There she found 
him half-clad and in his dressing- 
gown, staring helplessly at a wilder- 
ness of clothing and toilet articles 
for which there was no space in his 
suit cases and bag, already piled 
mountain high. 

“IT can never do it, Turner,” he 
said, as she entered. ‘“‘ What’s to be 
done ?” 

Turner replied that she did not 
know; that her mistress’s instruc- 
tions were that he should catch the 
train. 

“Tl have to leave behind what I 
can’t get in,” he said, despondently. 
“I generally have to do so. I tell 
the hotel people to give it to widows 
and orphans. But that’s one of the 
things that makes travelling so ex- 
pensive.” 

“ But you brought everything, sir, 
in this luggage ? ” 

“IT suppose so. Wiggleswick 
packed. It’s his professional train- 
ing, Turner. I think they call it 
‘stowing the swag.’ ” 

As Turner had not heard of Wig- 
gleswick’s profession she did not 
catch the allusion. Nor did Zora 
enlighten her when she reported the 
conversation. 

“If they went in once, they'll go 
in again,” said Turner. 

“They won’t. They never do,” 
said Septimus. 

His plight was so hopeless; he 
seemed so immeasurably her in- 
ferior, that he awoke Turner’s 
contemptuous pity. Besides, her 
trained woman’s hands itched to 
restore order out of masculine chaos. 

“Turn everything out and I'll 
pack for you,” she said, resolutely, 
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regardless of the proprieties. On 
further investigation she held out 
horrified hands. 

He had mixed up shirts with 
shoes. His clothes were rolled in 
bundles, his collars embraced his 
sponge, his trees, divorced from boots, 
lay on the top of an unprotected 
bottle of hair-wash; he had tried 
to fit his hair brushes against a box 
of tooth-powder, and the top had 
already come off. .Turner shook out 
his dress suit and discovered a couple 
of hotel towels, which had got 
mysteriously hidden in the folds. 
She held them up severely. 

“No wonder you can’t get your 
things in if you take away the hotel 
linen,”’ and she threw them ito the 
other side of the room. 

In twenty minutes she had worked 
the magic of Wiggleswick. Septimus 
was humbly grateful. 

“If I were you, sir,” she said, 
“T’d go to the station at once and 
sit on your boxes till my mistress 
alrives.” 

“TI think [ll do it, Turner,” said 
Septimus. 

Turner went back to Zora—flushed, 
triumphant and indignant. 

“If you think, ma’am,” said she, 
“that Mr. Dix is going to help us 
on our journey, you’re very much 
mistaken. He’ll lose his ticket and 
he’ll lose his luggage, and we’ll have 
to go and find them.” 

“You must take Mr. Dix humor- 
ously,” said Zora. 

‘** T’ve no desire to take him at all, 
ma’am.” And Turner snorted virtu- 
ously as became her station. 

Zora found him humbly awaiting 
her on the platform in company with 
Clem Sypher, who presented her with 
a great bunch of roses and a bundle 
of illustrated papers. Septimus had 
received as a parting guerdon an 
enormous package of the cure, which 
he embraced somewhat dejectedly. 


It was Sypher who looked after the 
luggage of the party. His terrific 
accent filled the station. Septimus 
regarded him with envy. He won- 
dered how a man dared order foreign 
railway officials about like that. 

“If I tried to do it they would 
lock me up. I once interfered in a 
street row.” 

Zora did not hear the dire results 
of the interference. Sypher claimed 
her attention until the train was on 
the point of starting. 

“Your address in England. You 
haven’t given it.” 

“The Nook, Nunsmere, Surrey, 
will always find me.” 

““Nunsmere ?”” He paused, pencil 
in hand, and looked up at her as she 
stood framed in the railway carriage 
window. “I nearly bought a house 
there last year. I was looking out 
for one with a lawn reaching down 
to a main railway track. This one 
had it.” 

* Penton Court ?” 

“Yes. That was the name.” 

“It’s still unsold,” laughed Zora, 
idly, 

“ [ll buy it at once,” said he. 

“* En voiture,” cried the guard. 

Sypher put out his masterful hand. 

“‘ Au revoir. Remember. We are 
friends. I never say what I don’t 
mean.” 

The train moved out of the station. 
Zora took her seat opposite Septimus. 

“I really believe he'll do it,” she 
said. 

** What ?” 

“Oh, something crazy,” said Zora. 
** Tell me about the street row.” 

In Paris, Zora was caught in the 
arms of the normal and the un- 
eventful—an American family, con- 
sisting of a father, mother, son and 
two daughters. Their name was 
Callender, they were wealthy, and 
the track beaten by the golden feet 
of their predecessors was good 
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enough for them. The women, like 
so many American women, . were 
charming, cultivated and artistic, 
but lacked chiaroscuro. They found 
Zora interesting, because she had 
that range of half-tones which is the 
heritage of a child of an older, greyer 
civilisation. Father and son de- 
lighted in her. Besides, she relieved 
the family tedium. Zora accom- 
panied them on their rounds. They 
lunched and dined in the latest expen- 
sive restaurants in the Champs Ely- 
sees and the Bois ; they went to races ; 
they walked up and down the Rue 
dela Paix and the Avenue del’Opera. 
After the theatre they drove to the 
Cabarets of Montmartre, where. they 
met other Americans and English, 
and felt comfortably certain that 
they were seeing the naughty, shock- 
ing underside of Paris. They also 
went to the Louvre and to the Tomb 
of Napoleon. They stayed at the 
Grand Hotel. 

Zora saw little of Septimus. He 
knew Paris in a queer, dim way of his 
own, and lived in an obscure hotel, 
whose name Zora could not remem- 
ber, on the other side of the river. 
She introduced him to the Callenders, 
and they were quite prepared to 
receive him into their corporation. 
But he shrank from so vast a con- 
course as six human beings; he 
seemed to be overawed by the multi- 
tude of voites, unnerved by the 
multiplicity of personalities. The un- 
feathered owl blinked dazedly in 
general society as the feathered 
one does in daylight. At first 
he tried to stand the glare for Zora’s 
sake. 

“Come out and mix with people 
and enjoy yourself,” cried Zora, 
when he was arguing against a pro- 
posal to join the party on a Ver- 
sailles excursion. “ You’re always so 
anxious to be human. This will make 
you human.” 


“Do you think it will ? ” he asked, 
seriously. “If you do, I'll come.” 

But at Versailles they lost him, 
and the party, as a party, knew him 
no more. What he did with himself 
in Paris Zora could not imagine. A 
Cambridge acquaintance—one of the 
men on his staircase who had not 
yet terminated his disastrous career 
—ran across him in the Boulevard 
Saint-Sevastopol. 

“ Why—if it isn’t the Owl! What 
are you doing ? ” 

“* Oh—hooting,” said Septimus. 

Which was more information as to 
his activities than he vouchsafed to 
give Zora. Once he murmured some- 
thing about a friend whom he saw 
occasionally. When she asked him 
where his friend lived he waved an 
indeterminate hand eastwards, and 
said, “There!” It was a friend, 
thought Zora, of whom he had no 
reason to be proud, for he prevented 
further questioning by adroitly 
changing the conversation to the 
price of hams. 

“But what are you going to do 
with hams ? ” 

“ Nothing,” said Septimus. 

Zora’s delicate nostrils sniffed the 
faintest perfume of a mystery; but 
a moment afterwards the Calienders 
carried her off to Ledoyens and 
Long-Champs and other indubitable 
actualities in which she forgot things 
less tangible. Long afterwards she 
discovered that the friend was an 
old woman, d marchande des quatre- 
saisons, who sold vegetables in the 
Place de la Republique. He had 
known her many years, and as she 
was at the point of death he com- 
forted her with blood puddings and 
flowers and hams, and the ministra- 
tions of an indignant physician. But 
at the time Septimus hid his good 
samaritanism under a cloud of vague- 
ness, 

Then came a period during which 
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Zora lost him altogether. Days passed. 
She missed him. Life with the Cal- 
lenders was a continuous shooting 
of rapids. A quiet talk with Septimus 
was an hour in a backwater, curiously 
restful. She began to worry. Had 
he been run over by an omnibus ? 
Only an ever-recurring miracle could 
bring him safely across the streets 
of a great city. 

“I do wish I knew what has be- 
come of him,” she said to Turner. 

“Why not write to him, ma’am,” 
Turner suggested. 

“T’ve forgotten the name of his 
hotel,” said Zora, wrinkling her fore- 
head. “I do wish I knew,” she 
repeated. 

Then she caught an involuntary, 
but illuminating gleam in Turner’s 
eye, and she bade her look for hair- 
pins. Inwardly she gasped from the 
shock of revelation ; then she laughed 
to herself, half-amused, half-indig- 
nant. The preposterous absurdity of 
the suggestion ! But in her heart she 
realised that, in some undefined 
human fashion, Septimus Dix counted 
for something in her life. What had 
become of him ? 

At last she found him one morning 
sitting by a table in the courtyard of 
the Grand Hotel patiently awaiting 
her descent. 

“Why, what ¢” 

The intended reproval died on her 
lips as she saw his face. His cheeks 
were hollow and white, his eyes 
sunken. The man wasill. His hand 
burned through her glove. Feelings 
warm and new gushed forth. 

“Oh, my dear friend, what is the 
matter ?” 

“I must go back to England. I 
came to say good-bye. I’ve had this 
from Wiggleswick.” 

He handed her an open letter. She 
waved it away. 

“That’s of no consequence. Sit 
down. You're ill. You have a high 
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temperature. You should be in 
bed.” 

“* T’ve been,” said Septimus. “‘ Four 
days.” 


** And you’ve got up in this state ? 
You must go back at once. Have 
you seen a doctor? No, of course, 
you haven’t. Oh, dear!” She 
wrung her hands. “ You are not fit 
to be trusted alone. Tl drive you 
to your hotel and see that you’re 
comfortable, and send for a doctor.” 

““T’ve left the hotel,” said Septi- 
mus; “I’m going to catch the 
eleven train. My luggage is on that 
cab.” 

‘“* But it’s five minutes to eleven 
now. You have lost the train, thank 
goodness.” 

“Tl be in good time for the four 
o'clock,” said Septimus. “This is 
the way I generally travel. I told 
you.” He rose, swayed a bit, and 
put his hand on the table to steady 
himself. “Tl go and wait at the 
station.. Then I'll be sure to catch 
it. Yousee I must go.” 

“But why ?” cried Zora. 

“ Wiggleswick’s letter. The house 
has been burnt down and everything 
in it. The only thing he saved was 
a large portrait of Queen Victoria.” 

Then he fainted. 

Zora had him carried to a room 
in the hotel and sent for a doctor, 
who kept him in bed for a fortnight. 
Zora and Turner nursed him, much 
to his apologetic content. The Cal- 
lendets in the meanwhile went to 
Berlin. 

When Septimus got up, gaunt and 
staring, he appealed to the beholder 
as the most helpless thing which the 
Creator had clothed in the semblance 
of a man. 

“* He must take very great care of 
himself for the next few weeks,” 
said the doctor. “ If he gets a relapse 
I won’t answer for the consequences. 
Can’t you take him somewhere ? ” 
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“Take him somewhere?” The 
idea had been worrying her for some 
days past. Ifshe left him to his own 
initiative he would probably go and 
camp with Wiggleswick amid the 
ruins of his house in Shepherd’s 
Bush, where he would fall ill again 
and die. She would be responsible. 

** We can’t leave him here, at any 
rate,’’ she remarked to Turner. 

Turner agreed. As well abandon a 
month-old baby: on a doorstep and 
expect it to earn its livelihood. She 
also had come to take a proprietary 
interest in Septimus. 

“He might stay with us in Nuns- 
mere. What do you think, Turner ? ” 

**T_ think, ma’am,” said Turner, 
“that would be the least improper 
arrangement.” 

“He can have Cousin Jane’s 
room,” mused Zora, knowing that 
Cousin Jane would fly at her 
approach. 

““And Ill see, ma’am, that he 
comes down to his meals regular,” 
said Turner. 

** Then it’s settled,’ said Zora. 

She went forthwith to the invalid 
and acquainted him with his imme- 
diate destiny. At first he resisted. 
He would be a nuisance. Since his 
boyhood he had never lived in a lady’s 
house. Even landladies in lodgings 
had found him impossible. He could 
not think of accepting more favours 
from her all too gracious hands. 

“You’ve got to do what you're 
told,” said Zora, conclusively. She 
noticed a shade of! anxiety cross his 
face. “‘Is there anything else ?”’ 

“* Wiggleswick. I don’t know what’s 
to become of him.” 

“He can come to Nunsmere and 
lodge with the local policeman,” said 
Zora. 

On the evening before they started 
from Paris she received a letter 
addressed in a curiously feminine 
hand. It ran: 


DeEAR Mrs. MIDDLEMIsT,—I don’t let the 
grass grow under my feet. I have bought 
Penton Court. I have alsc started a cam- 
paign which will wipe the Jebusa Jones people 
off the face of the earth they blacken. I 
hope you are finding a vocation. When I 
am settled at Nunsmere we must talk further 
of this. I take a greater interest in you than 
in any other woman I have ever known, and 
that I believe you take an interest in me is 
the proud privilege of—Yours very faithfully 

CLEM SYPHER. 

** Here are the three railway tickets, 
ma’am,” said Turner, who had 
brought up the letter. “I think 
we had better take charge of them.” 

Zora laughed, and when Turner 
had left the room, she laughed again. 
Clem Sypher’s letter and Septimus’ 
ticket lay side by side on her dressing- 
table, and they appealed to her sense 
of humour. They represented the 
net result of her misanthropic travels. 

What would her mother say? 
What would Emmy say? What 
would be the superior remark of the 
Literary Man from London ? 

She, Zora Middlemist, who had 
announced in the market place, with 
such a flourish of trumpets, that she 
was starting on her glorious pilgrim- 
age to the Heart of Life abjuring all 
conversation with the execrated male 
sex, to have this ironical adventure ! 
It was deliciously funny. Not only 
had she found two men in the Heart 
of Life, but she was bringing them 
back with her to Nunsmere. She 
could not hide them from the world 
in the secrecy of her own memory : 
there they were in actual, bodily 
presence, the sole trophies of her 
quest. 

- “Yet she put a postscript to a 
letter to her mother. 

“I know, in your dear romantic 
way, you will declare these two 
men have fallen in love with me. 
You'll be wrong. If they had, J 
shouldn't have anything to do with 
them. It would have made them 
quite impossible.” 

The energy with which she licked 
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and closed the envelope was remark- 
able, but unnecessary. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Things happen slowly at Nunsmere 
—from the grasping of an idea to the 
pace of the church choir over the 


hymns. Life there is no vulgar, 
tearing two-step, as it is in 
Godalming, London, and _ other 


vortices of human passions, but 
the stately measure of a minuet. 
Delights are deliberate and have 
lingering ends. A hen would scorn 
to hatch a chicken with the indecent 
haste of her sister in the next parish. 

Six months passed and Zora won- 
dered what had become of them. 
Only a few visits to London, where 
she had consorted somewhat gaily 
with Emmy’s acquaintances, had 
marked their flight, and: the gentle 
fingers of Nunsmere had graduated 
the reawakening of her nostalgia 
for the great world. She spoke now 
and then of visiting Japan and 
America and South Africa, somewhat 
to her mother’s consternation ; but 
mo irresistible force drove her thither. 
She found contentment in procras- 
tination. 

It had also been a mild amusement 
to settle Septimus Dix, after his 
recovery, in a little house facing the 
common. He had to inhabit some 
portion of this planet, and as he had 
no choice of spot save Hackney 
Downs, which Wiggleswick suggested, 
Zora waved her hand to the tenant- 
less house and told him to take it. 
As there was an outhouse at the end 
of the garden which he could use as a 
workshop, his principal desideratum 
in a residence, he obeyed her readily. 
She then bought his furniture, plate 
and linen, and a complicated kitchen 
battery over whose uses Wiggleswick 

scratched a bewildered head. 

‘  * A saucepan I know, and a frying 
pan I know, but what you’re to put 


in those things with holes in them 
fairly licks me.” 

“Perhaps we might grow gera- 
niums in them,” said Septimus 
brightly, after a fit of musing. 

“Tf you do,” said Zora, “Ill put 
a female cook in charge of you both, 
and wash my hands of you.” 

Whereupon she explained the uses 
of a cullender, and gave Wiggleswick 
to understand that she was a woman 
of her word, and that an undrained 
cabbage would be the signal for the 
execution of her threat. From the 
first she had assumed despotic power 
over Wiggleswick, of whose influence 
with his master she had been ab- 
surdly jealous. But Wiggleswick— 
bent, hoary, deaf, crabbed, evil old 
ruffian that he was—like most ex- 
prisoners instinctively obeyed the 
word of command and meekly ac- 
cepted Zora as his taskmistress. 

For Septimus began happy days 
wherein the clock was disregarded. 
The vague projects that had filled 
his head for the construction of a new 
type of quick-firing gun took definite 
shape. Some queer corner of his 
brain had assimilated a marvellous 
knowledge of field artillery, and Zora 
was amazed at the extent of his 
technical library, which Wiggleswick 
had overlooked in his statement of the 
salvage from the burned-down house 
at Shepherd’s Bush. Now and then 
he would creep from the shyness 
which enveloped the inventive side 
of his nature, and would talk to her 
with unintelligible earnestness of 
these dreadful engines ; of radial and 
initial hoop pressures, of drift angles, 
of ballistics, of longitudinal tensions, 
and would jot down trigonometrical 
formule illustrated by diagrams until 
her brain reeled; or of his treatise 
on guns of large calibre just written 
and now in the printers’ hands, and 
of the revolution in warfare these 
astounding machines. would effect. 
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His eyes would lose their dreamy 
haze and would become luminous, 
his nervous fingers would become 
effectual, the man would become 
transfigured ; but as soon as the 
fervid fit passed off he would turn 
with amiable aimlessness to his usual 
irrelevance. Sometimes he would 
work all night either in his room or 
his workshop at his inventions. Some- 
times he would dream for days 
together. There was an old-fashioned 
pond in the middle of the common, 
with rough benches placed here and 
there at the brink. Septimus loved 
to sit on one of them and look at the 
ducks. He said he was fascinated by 
the way they wagged their tails. It 
suggested an invention: of what 
nature he could not yet determine. 
He also formed a brotherly intimacy 
with a lame donkey belonging to the 
sexton, and used to feed him with 
paté de foie gras sandwiches specially 
prepared by Wiggleswick, until he 
was authoritatively informed that 
raw carrots would be more acceptable. 
To see the two of them side by side 
watching the ducks in the pond wag 
their tails was a touching spectacle. 

Another amenity in Septimus’s 
peaceful existence was Emmy. 

Being at this time out of an engage- 
ment, she paid various flying visits 
to Nunsmere, bringing with her an 
echo of comic opera and an odour of 
Peau d Espagne. She dawned on 
Septimus’s horizon like a mischievous 
and impertinent planet, so different 
from Zora, the great fixed star of his 
heaven, yet so pretty, so twinkling, 
so artlessly and so obviously revolv- 
ing round some twopenny-halfpenny 
sun of her own, that he took her. with 
Wiggleswick, the ducks and the 
donkey into his close comradeship. 
It was she who had ordained the 
carrots. She had hair like golden 
thistledown and the dainty blonde 
skin that betrays every motion of the 


blood. She could blush like the 
pink tea-rose of an old-fashioned 
English garden. She could blanch 
to the whiteness of alabaster. Her 
eyes were forget-me-nots after rain. 
When the world smiled on her, 
Emmy laughed: when it frowned, 
she cried. When she met Septimus 
Dix, she flew to him as a child does 
to a new toy, and spent gorgeous 
hours in pulling him to pieces to see 
how he worked. 

“Why aren’t you married ?”’ she 
asked him one day. 

He looked up at the sky—they 
were on the common—an autumn 
stretch of pearls and purples with 
here and there a streak of wistful 
blue—as if seeking the inspiration 
of a reason. 

‘“* Because no one has married me,” 





he replied. 
Emmy laughed. “ That’s just like 
you. You expect a woman to drag 


you out of your house by the scruff 
oi your neck and haul you to church 
without your so much as asking her.” 

“T’ve heard that lots of women 
do,” said Septimus. 

Emmy looked at him sharply. 
Every woman resents a universal 
criticism of her sex, but cannot help 
feeling a twinge of respect for the 
critic. She took refuge in scorn. 

““A real man goes out and looks 
for a wife.” 

“But suppose he doesn’t want 
one ?” 

‘“* What can anybody’s life be with- 
out someone to care for? I really 
believe you’re made of saw-dust. 
Why don’t you fall in love ?” 

Septimus took off his hat, ran his 
fingers through his upstanding hair, 
re-covered his head, and looked at her 
helplessly. 

“Oh, no. I’m booked, It’s no 
use your falling in love with me.” 

**T wouldn’t—presume to-do such 
a thing,” he stammered, somewhat 
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scared. “J think love is serious. 
It’s like an invention, sometimes it 
lies deep down inside you, great and 
quiet—and at other times it racks 
you and keeps you from sleeping.” 

“Oho!” cried Emmy. “So you 
know all about it. You are in love. 
Now, tell me, who is she ? ” 

“It was many years ago,” said 
Septimus. “She wore pigtails, and 
I burned a hole in her pinafore with 
a toy cannon, and she slapped my 
face. Afterwards she married a 
iat butcher.” 

C) He looked at her with his wan 
smile, and again raised his hat and 
ran his hand through his hair. Emmy 
was not convinced. 

“IT believe,” she said, “ you have 
fallen in love with Zora.” 

He did not reply for a moment or 
two; then he touched her arm. 

** Please don’t say that,” he said 
in an altered tone. 

Emmy edged up close to him as 
they walked. It washer nature, even 
while she teased, to be kind and 
caressing. 

“Not even if 
not ?” 

“Things like that are not spoken 
of,” he said soberly. ‘“ They’re only 
felt.” 

This time it was she who put a 
hand on his arm, with a charming 
sisterly air. 

“IT hope you won’t make yourself 
miserable over it. You see, Zora is 
impossible. She’ll never marry again. 
I do hope it’s not serious. Is it?” 
As he did not answer, she continued : 
** It would be such—such rot wasting 
your life over a thing you haven’t a 
chance of getting.” 

“Why ?” said Septimus. “ Isn’t 
that the history of the best lives ? ” 

This philosophic plane was too 
high for Emmy, who had her pleasant 
being in¥a less rarified atmosphere. 
“To want, to get, to enjoy,” was the 


it’s true ? 


Why 





guiding motto of her existence. What 
was the use of wanting unless you 
got, and what was the use of getting 
unless you enjoyed? She came to 
the conclusion that Septimus was 
only sentimentally in love with Zora, 
and regarded his tepid passion as a 
matter of no importance. At the 
same time her easy discovery de- 
lighted her. It invested Septimus 
with a fresh air of comicality. 

“ You're just the sort of man to 
write poetry about her. Don’t 
you?” 

“Oh, no,” said Septimus. 

“Then what do you do ?” 
~ “T play the bassoon,” said he. 

Emmy clapped her hands with joy, 
thereby scaring a hen that was stray- 
ing on the common. 

“ Another accomplishment ? Why 
didn’t you tell us? I’m sure Zora 
doesn’t know of it. Where did you 
learn ?” 

“* Wiggleswick taught me,” said he, 
“* He was once in a band.” 

“You must bring it round,” cried 
Emmy. 

But when Septimus, prevailed on 
by her entreaties, did appear with the 
instrument in Mrs.Oldrieve’s drawing- 
room, he made such unearthly and 
terrific noises that Mrs. Oldrieve grew 
pale, and Zora politely, but firmly, 
took it from his hands and deposited 
it in the umbrella stand in the hall. 

“‘ T hope you don’t mind,” she said. 

“Oh, dear, no,” said Septimus 
mildly. “I could never make out 
why anybody liked it.” 

Seeing that Septimus had a senti- 
mental side to his character, Emmy 
gradually took him into her con- 
fidence, until Septimus knew things 
that Zora did not dream of. Zora, 
who had been married, and had seen 
the world from Nunsmere Pond to 
the crater of Mount Vesuvius, treated 
her sister with matronly indulgence, 
as fa ‘child to whom Great Things 
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were unrevealed. She did not reckon 
with the rough-and-tumble experi- 
ences of life which a girl must gain 
from two years’ battle on the stage. 
In fact she did not reckon with any of 
the circumstances of Emmy’s position. 
She herself was too ignorant, too 
much centred as yet in her own 
impulses and aspirations, and far too 
serene in her unquestioning faith in 
the impeccability of the Oldrieve 
family. To her Emmy was still the 
fluffy-haired little sister with caressing 
ways whom she could send upstairs 
for her work-basket or could repri- 
mand for a flirtation.. Emmy knew 
that Zora loved her dearly ; but she 
was the least bit in the world afraid 
of her, and felt that in affairs of the 
heart she would be. unsympathetic. 
So Emmy withheld her confidence 
from Zora, and gave it to Septimus. 

Thus it fell out that Septimus 
heard of Mordaunt Prince, whose 
constant appearance in Emmy’s Lon- 
don circle of friends Zora had viewed 
with plentiful lack of interest. He 
was a paragon of men. He acted 
like a Salviniand sang like an angel. 
He had been far foo clever to take 
his degree at Oxford. He had just 
bought a thousand-guinea motor car, 
and—Septimus was not to whisper a 
word of it to Zora—she had been on 
an excursion with him. Mordaunt 
Prince said this and Mordaunt Prince 
said that. Mordaunt paid three 
guineas a pair for his brown boots. 
Mordaunt came to see her every day 
in London, and every day during 
their absence they corresponded. Her 
existence was wrapped up in Mor- 
daunt Prince. He had been the lead- 
ing man at the theatre where she had 
her last engagement, and had fallen 
madly, devotedly, passionately in 
love with her. She had quarrelled 
with her best friend, who had tried to 
make mischief between them with a 
view to securing Mordaunt for herself. 
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-Had Septimus ever heard of such a 
cat? Septimus hadn’t. 

He was greatly interested in as 
much of the story as he could follow 
—Emmy was somewhat discursive— 
and as his interjectory remarks were 
unprovocative of argument, he con- 
stituted himself a good listener. Be- 
sides, Romance had never come his 
way. It was new to him, even 
Emmy’s commonplace little romance, 
like a field of roses to a town-bred 
child, and it seemed sweet and 
gracious, a thing. to dream about. 
His own distant worship of Zora did 
not strike him as romantic. It was 
a part of himself, like the hallowed 
memory of his mother and the con- 
ception of his devastating guns. Had 
he been more worldly-wise he would 
have seen possible danger in Emmy’s 
romance, and have insisted on Zora 
being taken into their confidence. 
But Septimus believed that the 
radiant beings of the earth, such as 
Emmy and Mordaunt Prince, from 
whom a quaint destiny kept him 
aloof, could only lead radiant lives, 
and the thought of harm did not 
cross his candid mind. Even while 
keeping Emmy’s secret from, Zora, 
he regarded it as a romantic and even 
dainty deceit. 

Zora, seeing him happy with his 
guns and Wiggleswick and Emmy, 
applauded herself mightily as a con- 
triver of. good. Her mother also 
put ideas into her head. 

From the drawing-room window 
they once saw Emmy and Septimus 
part at the little front gate. They 
had evidently returned from a walk. 
She plucked a great white chrysan- 
themum bloom from a bunch she 
was carrying, flicked it laughingly 
in his face, and stuck it in his button- 
hole. 

“What a good thing it would be 
for Emmy,” said Mrs, Oldrieve, with 
a sigh, 
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“To marry Septimus? Oh, 
mother !” 

She laughed merrily; then all at 
once she became serious. 

“* Why not ? ” she cried, and kissed 
her mother. 

Mrs. Oldrieve settled her cap. 
She was small and Zora was large, 
and Zora’s embraces were often dis- 
arranging. 

“He is a gentleman and can afford 
to keep a wife.” 

* And steady ?”’ said Zora, with a 
smile. 

“IT should think quite steady,” 
said Mrs. Oldrieve, without one. 

** And he would amuse Emmy all 
day long.” 

*T don’t think it is part of a 
husband’s duty, dear, to amuse his 
wife,’ said Mrs. Oldrieve. 

The sudden entrance of Emmy full 
of fresh air, laughter, and chrysanthe- 
mums put an end to the conversa- 
tion ; but thenceforward Zora thought 
seriously of romantic possibilities. 
Like her mother she did not entirely 
approve of Emmy’s London circle. 
It was characterised by too much 
freedom, too great a lack of reticence. 
She could not quite escape from her 
mother’s puritan strain. For herself, 
she felt secure. She, Zora, could 
wander unattended over Europe, 
mixing without spot or stain with 
whatever company she listed; that 
was because she was Zora Middle- 
mist, a young woman of excep- 
tional personality and experience of 
life. Ordinary young persons, for 
their own safe conduct, ought to obey 
the conventions which were made 
with that end in view; and Emmy 
was an ordinary young person. She 
should marry; it would conduce to 
her moral welfare, and it would be an 
excellent thing for Septimus, The 
marriage was therefore made in the 
unclouded heaven of Zora’s mind. 
She shed al] her graciousness over the 


young couple. Never had Emmy felt 
herself enwrapped in more sisterly 
affection. Never had Septimus 
dreamed of such tender solicitude. 
Yet she sang Septimus’s praises to 
Emmy and Emmy’s praises to Sep- 
timus in so natural'a manner that 
neither of the two was puzzled. 

On the top of her match-making 
came Clem Sypher to take possession 
of his new house. Since Zora had 
seen him in Monte Carlo he had been 
to New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, fighting the Jebusa Jones 
dragon in its lair. 

“ Tm physically tired,” said he, on 
the first day of his arrival, spreading 
his large frame luxuriously among the 
cushions of Mrs. Oldrieve’s chintz- 
covered Chesterfield. “I’m tired for 
the only time in my life. I wanted 
you,” he added, with one of his 
quick, piercing iooks. “ It’s a curious 
thing, but I’ve kept saying to myself 
for the last month, ‘ If I could only 
come into Zora Middlemist’s presence 
and drink in some of her vitality, I 
should be a new man.’ I’ve never 
wanted a human being before. It’s 
strange, isn’t it ?” 

Zora came up to him tea in hand, 
a pleasant smile on her face. 

“The Nunsmere air will rest you,” 
she said, demurely. 

“T don’t think much of the air 
if you’re not init. It’s like whisky- 
less soda water.” He drew a long 
breath. “It’s good to see you again. 
You’re the one creature on this 
earth who believes in the Cure as I 
do myself.” 

Zora glanced at him guiltily. Her 
enthusiasm for the Cure as a religion 
was tepid. In her heart she did not 
believe in it. She had tried it a few 
weeks before on the head of a village 
baby, with disastrous results; then 
the mother had called on the doctor, 
who wrote out a simple prescription 


which healed the child immediately. 
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The only real evidence of its powers 
she had seen was on Septimus’s 
brown boots. 

“Do you find much scepticism 
about ?” she asked. 

“It’s lack of enthusiasm I com- 
plain of,” he replied. “Instead of 
accepting it as the one Heaven-sent 
remedy, people will use any other 
puffed and advertiged stuff. Chemists 
are even lukewarm. A grain of 
mustard seed of faith among them 
would save me thousands of pounds 


a year. Not that I want to roll in 
money, Mrs. Middlemist. I’m not 
an avaricious man. But a great 


business requires capital — and to 
spend money merely in flogging the 
invertebrate is waste — desperate 
waste.” 

It was the first time that Zora had 
heard the note of depression. 

‘* Now that you are here, you must 
stay for a breathing space,” she said, 
kindly. ‘‘ You must forget it, put it 
out of your mind, take a holiday. 
Strong as you are, you are not cast 
iron, and if you broke down, think 
what a disaster it would be for the 
Cure.” 

“Will you help me to have a 
holiday ?” 

She laughed. ‘“ To the best of my 
ability—and provided you don’t want 
to make me shock Nunsmere too 
much.” 

He waved his hand in the direction 
of the village, and said, Napoleonic- 
ally : 

“‘Tll look after Nunsmere. I have 
the motor here. We can go all over 
the country. Will you come ?” 

** On one condition.” 

** And that ?” 

“That you won’t spread the Cure 
among our Surrey villages and that 
you'll talk of something else all the 
time.” 

He rose and put out his hand. 
“TI accept,” he cried, frankly. “I 


know you're right. When are you 
coming to see Penton Court ? I will 
give a house-warming. You say that 
Dix has settled down here. I'll look 
him up. I'll be glad to see the 
muddle-headed seraph again. Illask 
him to come too, so there will be you 
and he—and perhaps your sister will 
honour me, and your mother, Mrs. 
Oldrieve ? ”’ 

“Mother doesn’t go out much 
nowadays,” said Zora. ‘“‘ But Emmy 
will no doubt be delighted to come.” 

“‘T have a surprise for you,” said 
Sypher. “ It’sa brilliant idea—have 
had it in my head for months—you 
must tell me what you think of it.” 

The entrance of Mrs. Oldrieve and 
Emmy put an end to further talk of 
an intimate nature, and as Mrs. 
Oldrieve preferred the simple graces 
of stereotyped conversation, the re- 
mainder of Sypher’s visit was un- 
eventful. 

** I’m so glad he has made a good 
impression on mother,” said Zora, 
afterwards. 

“Why ?” asked Emmy. 

“It’s only natural that I should 
be glad.” 

*O-ho!” said Emmy. 

** What do you mean ?”’ 

‘“* Nothing, dear.” 

“Look, here, Emmy,” said Zora, 
half laughing, half angry. “ Mr. 
Sypher and I are friends. He hasn’t 
the remotest idea of our being any- 
thing else. If he had, I would never 
speak to him again as long as I live.” 

Emmy drummed on the window- 
pane. 

*““He’s a very remarkable man,” 
said Zora, “‘and I don’t think it’s 
very good taste in us to discuss him 
in this manner.” 

“* But my dear,” said Emmy, “it’s 
you that are discussing him. I’m 
not.” 

“ ’m going up to dress for dinner,” 
said Zora. 
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She. was just a little indignant. 
Only into Emmy’s fluffy head could 
so preposterous an idea have 
entered.. Clem Sypher in love with 
her? If+so, why not Septimus 
Dix ? The thing thus reduced itself 
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to an absurdity. She laughed -to 
herself, half-ashamed ‘of having 
allowed Emmy to see that she 
took her foolishness seriously, and 
came down to dinner serene and 
indulgent. 


(To be continued.) 


EVANGELINE’S ENGAGEMENT 


By WitiiAM. FREEMAN 


The fields stretch green before me, 

The stream flows deep and wide, 

Yet cricket-matches bore me, 

And rods are cast aside; 

The Club I once frequented, 

And thirst (for news) assauged, 

I pass like one demented— 
Evangeline’s engaged ! 


No longer will she flaunt me— 

Her ever faithful swain, 

Nor spurn, nor tease, nor taunt me— 

And then grow kind again; 

Nor, when she has offended, 

Enquire why I’m enraged, 

Those dear delights are ended— 
Evangeline’s engaged ! 


Some Heaven-favoured being 

Her sweetest smiles will claim, 

And—Providence agreeing, 

Erdow her with his name ; 

*Mid envious adulation 

The marriage-scene is staged : 

So ends a year’s flirtation— 
Evangeline’s engaged! 


I doubt not, when she’s kissed him 
She'll smile a smile profound, 
And then _——— to twist him 


Her little 


nger round : 


No thought of insurrection, 

No conflict ever waged, 

Can save him from subjection— 
Evangeline’s engaged ! 


And so, forlorn I linger, 

And all the world’s a waste, 
Till on her dainty finger 
The golden symbol’s placed ; 
Then, per express to Devon, 
We'll fly like doves uncaged— 


For—’tis to me, thank Heaven, 


Evangeline’s engaged 
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A WAREHOUSE BURNED BY NIGHT RIDERS DURING A RAID ON 


THE NIGHT RIDERS 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOBACCO WAR 


HOPKINSVILLE, 





By DAY ALLEN WILLEY 
Illustrated with Photozraths. 


The tobacco war, with its raids of masked riders, its burnings, harrowings, battles 
and deaths, is still a problem unsettled. The more determined attitude of the authorities 
in. the affected States is meeting with a sterner opposition, and the recent despatch of 
troops to the districts where the worst outrages have been committed has evidently dared 
the riders to greater effort. The citizens of Adams County, in the Ohio Burley tobacco 
section, for instance, resented the presence of troops to such a degree that on May 11 four 
men successfully entered the guarded camp, and going to the picket line, hamstrung 
several horses, and made good their escape, although the soldiers finally discovered 
them and fired. Mr. Willey’s account of his investigations into the conditions prevatling 
follows.—EpITor. 


heart of the United States. also the Gatling gun and the dynamite 
In four several States men are cartridge—and all for the sake of 
burning and blowing up build- tobacco. 
ings, uprooting fields and shooting to The Blue Grass country is always 
killifneed be. Not only areshotgun, associated with two things—tine 


A WAR is being waged in the rifle, and revolver the weapons, but 
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horses and fine tobacco. Since the 
pioneers settled upon their Kentucky 
clearings they have been raising 
blooded steeds, but in the last quarter 
of a century they have also grown 
the leaf, because Nature has made in 
this State a spot where the plant, 
when ready for picking, is of such a 
quality that it is the choicest of the 
‘“‘ weed” that can be procured. But 
over the border in Tennessee and 
across the Ohio in the States just 
beyond the great river are also miles 
and miles of plantations. So it is 
that this war may mean ruin not 
only to the planters of Kentucky, who 
have one hundred million dollars in- 
vested in tobacco, but to thousands 
of their neighbours. The dark shadow 
which it is casting over the State is 
well described in this proclamation 
issued by Kentucky’s Governor : 
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“IT shall lend my official aid to the 
relentless prosecution of any and all 
of my fellow Kentuckians who, in 
the name of equity, with torch and 
bullet, are menacing the lives, pro- 
perty, and progress of the citizenship 
of my State. So widespread have 
become the Satanic activities of that 
dreaded band of men known as Night 
Riders, so strained have become the 
relations between the American 
Society of Equity (from the State 
membership of whicli the independent 
tobacco planters claim this unlawful 
organisation recruitsits strength), and 
the American Tobacco Company, 
termed the Tobacco Trust, that more 
than one hundred insurance com- 


panies have not only refused to write 
any more property risks, but have 
served notice of cancellation on their 
present policy-holders, and the general 
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OF BUILDING BURNED DURING THE RAID ON HOPKINSVILLE LAST WINTER. 
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THE NIGHT RIDERS 











A STEAMER LANDING~AT A TOBACCO PLANTATION, 


banking business is crippled as never 
before. In the face of this, the worst 
crisis in the State’s social and financial 
history, neither politics nor policies 
can alter my determined stand.” 
Back in the year 1906, the open 
hostilities began, when a band of 
mounted men with scraps of cloth 
hiding their faces and with guns over 


their shoulders, rode into the little 
town of Trenton, in Kentucky. It 
was nearly midnight; a solitary 
watchman saw them, but they were 
too quick for him, and before he 
could give the alarm he was bound 
and his mouth stuffed with oakum. 
In the centre of the place was a 
storehouse. also a small factory for 
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making plug and smoking tobacco. 
Bursting in the doors, they fired these 
buildings, then, jumping on their 
horses, galloped away. No one in 
Trenton knows to this day who were 
the invaders. A few weeks later a 
storage shed at Elkton, also in 
Kentucky, was shattered by some 
explosive. Then came a December 
night in 1906 that will not be soon 
forgotten by the Kentuckians of 
Princeton. Into their midst rode 
enough “ Night Riders ”’ to literally 








capture the place. Making prisoners 
of the mayor, police, and . other 
officers, they kept off the citizens by 
menacing them with their guns while 
they deliberately put the match to 
the largest “ stemmery ” in the South 
—a place where a half-million pounds 
of tobacco were being prepared for 
the pipe and cigarette of the Briton. 

The country learned of these out- 
rages by means of the telegraph, but 
as no others followed immediately, 
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the country thought of them merely 
as some local troubles that would 
break out any way qgmong “ those 
lawless Kentucky folks,” as one news- 
paper put it. But these were only a 
few bubbles coming to the surface 
from an agitation that has been 
spreading until it has.extended from 
the Cumberland Gap to the Missis- 
sippi River throughout the Blue 
Grass region, even beyond the borders 
of the State, and has now become so 
bitterly intense that men do not 





hesitate to take human life to accom- 
plish:their.ends. When the “ Battle 
of Hopkinsville,” as they call it down 
there, was fought last December, the 
Tobacco War began in the. open. 
Only since’then have the American 
people begun-to realise what it really 
is—an insurrection in which citizen 
has turned against citizen and the 
farmer has become the deadly foe of 
his nearest neighbour. 

The story of Hopkinsville is worth 
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telling, because it shows the hatred 
and desperation of the “Society” 
planters for the “ Hill Billies,”” who 
are the Independents. A city of a 
dozen thousand population, Hopkins- 
ville has been known as an “ inde- 
pendent ” town, because it contained 
so many storehouses not owned by 
the planters’ societies. Here -‘the 
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‘* Hill Billy ” growers brought their 
bales of the brown and yellow leaf to 
sell to the agents of the American 
Tobacco Company. 

A week before the visit of the 
Night Riders the news spread that 
certain farmers had been warned not 


_to sell any more tobacco in Hopkins- 
--ville. Letters written in a disguised 
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hand had come threatening them 
with punishment. On some of the 
letters were crude drawings of torches 
and pistols. There had also been 
rumours that men had been gathering 
at country stores and holding secret 
meetings in neighbourhoods where 
the people were known to be enemies 
of the trust. The citizens of Hop- 
kinsville, however, did not imagine 
that any band of “* Riders ”’ would be 
so bold as to come into the place, for 
it contains a military company, armed 
police officers who are on duty night 
and day, as well as a company of 
firemen with an engine and other 
apparatus. They were mistaken, 
however, and when the morning sun- 
light revealed the smoke rising from 
the ruins of an entire city square, the 
public buildings riddled with bullets 
and other missiles, they realised too 
late what this warfare had meant to 
them. 
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THE HOPKINSVILLE POLICE HEADQUARTERS RIDDLED WITH BULLETS BY 
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After twelve o’clock one night the 
lone watchman at the railroad depot 
was startled to see half-a-dozen men 
with black masks over their faces at 
its door. Before he could cry out, 
he was seized and bound, a piece of 
tobacco bagging was tied over his 
mouth, and he was thrown into a 
corner. But his eyes were not co- 
vered, and this is what he saw: 
Opening the depot doors, the men 
left some of their number to watch 
the street leading from the centre of 
the town to the station. Soon other 
masked men appeared, and still 
others, until fully two hundred were 
crowded into the building. The leader 
separated them into squads, number- 
ing from half a dozen to thirty each, 
then all disappeared except the man 
who sat beside the helpless watch- 
man with shotgun across his knees. 

They proceeded to take possession 
of the town. Two squads went to 
the telephone offices, while 
another cut every telephone 
wire leading out of them. 
The largest squad took 
positions on the border of 
the district which contained 
most of the warehouses. 
Others placed themselves 
on the main streets leading 
to the warehouse district. 
In one of the telephone 
offices was but a single 
operator—a girl. Alarmed 
at the gun andjpistol,shots, 


amen! she hastened toja fire-alarm 


call, thinking ;a fire had 
broken out. Before she 
could grasp the lever of the 
call, however, a group of men 
hurried into the room. “ Let 
that alone, miss,” com- 
manded the first. ‘ Don’t 
send any calls out of here 
to-night,”’ and he seized her 
arm. 

Maud Brown may be called 
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one of the heroines of the 
Tobacco War. Although en- 
tirely helpless in the midst of 
the masked intruders, she 
neither screamed nor fainted. 
Shaking off the man’s grip, 
she turned to him with, 
“You cannot stop me,” and 
before he could prevent it, 
she pressed the lever. 

At this the leader broke 
intoalaugh. “ You're nervy, 
miss, but it won’t do you any 
good. We've cooped up that 
fire company, so you might 
ring all night and they won’t 
come.” 

All of which was true, and 
more besides. After placing 
their guards around town so 
that neither police, firemen, 
nor citizens could interfere, 
the Night Riders began their 
work of destruction. Break- 
ing into a store, they brought 
out barrels of petroleum. 
Warehouse after warehouse 
was forced open, the oil barrels 
emptied of their contents and 
the match applied. Their 
way into one of the buildings was 
barred by massive iron doors and 
shutters. With a charge of dyna- 
mite a gap was torn in the brick wall 
and soon tongues of flames were 
leaping high above it, while half-a- 
million dollars’ worth of tobacco was 
being destroyed. 

Near what was known as the 
Imperial Warehouse lived its agent, 
W. L. Mitchell. “ Let’s fix him,” 
shouted one of the Night Riders, and 
they called to him to come out. Mrs. 
Mitchell bravely opened the door and 
asked them if they would not go 
away, as the noise might cause the 
death of her sick child. For answer, 
they fired a volley of buckshot into 
the upper part of the house. Then 
Mitchell appeared, The men in front 








A “HILL BILLY" AFTER A BEATING AT THE HANDS OF THE 
NIGHT RIDERS, 


pushed him into the centre of the 
crowd, where he was beaten with 
gun and pistol barrels until he fell 
senseless. The mob then left, pro- 
bably thinking him dead. While this 
was going on, a train of railroad cars 
loaded with tobacco had been set on 
fire. After the burners left, a train- 
man, thinking to save the end car, to 
which the flames had not spread, 
uncoupled it from the others and 
with a crowbar tried to move it along 
the track. While he was working 
on the car some of the raiders re- 
turned, and without a word shot him 
down. Then they fired this car as 
well, remaining until it was wrapped 
in flames. 

So rapidly and so systematically 
did the raiders perform their work 
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that within an hour after the un- 
fortunate watchman had been thrown 
into the corner of the station every 
warehouse of the Independents was 
ablaze, but on the outskirts of the 
burning square stood the maskers, 
guns in hand, while, as stated, another 
squad kept the fire company within 
range of their weapons. The fire, 
driven by the wind, began to spread 
to other buildings. Then the leader 
gave the word to his men and the 
fire company was allowed to bring 
out its engines and hose. Streams of 
water were thrown on the stores and 
dwellings, but when an effort was 
made to extinguish the fire which was 
consuming one of the warehouses, 
several gun-barrels were turned upon 
the firemen and caused them to 
desist. 

While the Night Riders kept the 
people in the centre of the town in- 
doors by menacing them with their 
guns and shooting at their homes, 
they were not numerous enough to 
guard the streets in the outer sections. 
Of course, the fire and the noise soon 
aroused all the residents. Dressing 
themselves as hastily as possible, they 
hurried to the scene of the conflagra- 
tion only to find a dead line over 
which none could cross without being 
the target for gun or pistol. At 
first they were too startled to think 
of resisting or defending their pro- 
perty, but finally Deputy-Sheriff 
Cravens, a hard-muscled, sturdy Irish- 
Kentuckian, managed to get together 
a posse of determined men. The 
Kentucky home that is without a gun 
or pistol is an oddity, especially in 
this part of the State, where firearms 
are frequently used to settle differ- 
ences between people, so the posse 
was armed with little difficulty. 

So intent was the mob on its work 
of destruction it did not kpow that 
the citizens were being armed until 
they were ready to attack. Before 





the squads who were applying the 
match and torch had rejoined their 
comrades the posse charged on those 
who were guarding the burning square. 
In it were lawyers, doctors, even 
clergymen, but every man: had his 
blood up and his weapon loaded to 
kill if need be. Firing as they ran, 
they dashed upon the line of maskers. 
Hearing the rattle of the fusillade and 
the shouts of their companions, the 
others hurried to their aid. So hot 
was the fire of the citizens, however, 
that the invaders retreated step by 
step until they had reached their 
horses. Springing into their saddles, 
the Night Riders formed for another 
stand, but bullets from the citizens’ 
guns fell thick and fast among them. 
Dismayed by the continued and 
apparently increasing resistance, the 
band put spurs to their horses and 
swept out of town. 

A mile from the city boundary 
three of the raiders were seen in the 
moonlight to topple from their horses. 
The fugitives wheeled, halted, and 
determined to rescue their fallen 
comrades. It was the last stand. 
While six of the raiders were placirig 
the wounded men on horses, the 
others confronted their pursuers. The 
latter, amazed at the daring of the 
enemy, and held at bay by their fire, 
drew up some distance away. Thrown 
into confusion by the unexpected 
stand, the Hopkinsville men were un- 
able to recover before the raiders 
were again hurrying into the night, 
carrying their wounded with them. 

Since the attack on Hopkinsville, 
the Night Riders have done their 
work in so many places that a score 
of towns have either called out the 
local militia or organised sheriffs’ 
posses, armed with rifles and shot- 
guns. As soon as Governor Wilson, 
of Kentucky, was notified of the 
Hopkinsville affair, two companies of 
State troops were sent to the place 
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with ,a battery of Gatling guns to 
reinforce the local company. The 
court-house was turned into a military 
headquarters, and the roads leading 
into the town patrolled by sentries. 
Nearly all of the Kentucky militia 
has been put under arms and sent 
to protect towns containing Inde- 
pendent factories and warehouses. 
But the Night Riders have their 
“fighting blood”’ up, for they have 
increased their activity if anything 
since the militia has been mobilised. 
The record of a single week in Feb- 
ruary shows how they continue to 
terrorsie the people. A raiding party 
swept down on the town of Fredonia, 
cut the telephone and telegraph wires, 
shut up its streets, and burned the 
warehouses and factories of those 
who were leaders in the opposition 
to the planters’ societies. Two nights 
later a band of seventy-five organised 
Night Riders, crossing the State line, 
attacked at midnight a farmer and 
his son who had just finished loading 
their tobacco on wagons to carry it 


NEGRO ROUSTABOUTS—-THE CLASS FROM WHICH TOBACCO FIELD LABOUR IS LARGELY DRAWN. 














to market. After a fight in which 
father and son were wounded and 
their ammunition exhausted, the ma- 
rauders entered the barn, shot the 
horses, dynamited the wagons, and 
fired the whole. Proceeding to the 
next farm, they whipped two negroes, 
one almost fatally, and burned a barn 
full of tobacco; in all, ten tons of 
leaf were destroyed that night. They 
descended within two miles of Hop- 
kinsville the following night, dragged 
Lucian Means, a white farmer, from 
his house and beat him with a raw- 
hide. Three nights later they in- 
vaded Dycusburg, burned the Inde- 
pendent warehouse and a distillery 
there, horsewhipped two men, shot 
volley after volley through houses in 
which were women and children, and 
even beat a respectable white woman 
who interfered with them. 

The tales which tell of the devilish 
ingenuity of the Night Riders and 
their allies may read like the fiction 
of Hugo or Dumas, but the fate which 
some of their victims suffered has 
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been only too well verified. Tobacco 
fields have literally been sown with 
the seeds of death, as is shown by 
what happened on the Hollman place 
just outside of Henderson. Frank 
Hollman was one of the most exten- 
sive growers in this part of the Blue 
Grass region. He was asked to join 
the Planters’ Society, and when he 
refused several threatening letters 
were received by him. One morning 
he went out to his barn to find on the 
door a ring of black paint, in the 
centre of which was a grinning skull 
just above a pair of bones arranged 
in the form of an X. 

Hollman was a man of “ pluck,” 
as his neighbours called it. He paid 
no attention to the warning. The 
weeks passed, and as no raid was 
made on his place, it was thought his 
enemies feared to attack it, knowing 
that he was well armed. When the 
season for ploughing arrived, Hollman 
decided to “ put in” tobacco on a 
ten-acre lot located near his house. 
With his ten-year-old son, he started 
to turn over the top stubble, the boy 
driving and the father guiding the 
plough. When about midway in the 
field, the family in the house was 
startled to hear a loud report. Has- 
tening to the windows, they saw a 
thin smoke rising from the field. 
When they reached the spot where 
the plough had been furrowing they 
saw the bodies of father and son lying 
on the edge of a ragged gap blown 
out of the earth. The bodies were so 
blackened and mutilated that they 
could be recognised only by the 
clothing. Both horses had also been 
instantly killed and the woodwork 
of the plough was blown to splinters. 
This is the testimony of eye-witnesses 
given to the coroner’s jury. 

A few days after the fight at Hop- 
kinsville a bloody handkerchief was 
picked up on the road leading out of 
the city which had been taken by 


the fleeing Night Riders. It was 
turned over to the police. In their 
efforts to find its owner, a most im- 
portant clue to the marauders who 
attacked the town was obtained, for 
it disclosed the identity of at least 
some of the mysterious outlaws. The 
handkerchief bore the name “ W. G. 
Gray.” No family of this name lived 
in or around Hopkinsville. The 
sheriff and his assistants then 
searched the country in the vicinity. 
They went as far as the town of 
Cadiz, and here they learned that a 
family named Gray lived on a side 
road about six miles distant. They 
alse learned something of more im- 
portance: “Old Man” Gray had 
come to Cadiz, purchased a coffin from 
a local undertaker, and carried it 
home in his wagon. The sheriff was 
not long in getting to the Gray house, 
and there “Old Man” Gray con- 


fessed that his son had been brought 
home dying from bullet wounds, and 


that the men with him had hurried 
away with only these words : “‘ Here’s 
your son. He has been hurt.” The 
father further admitted that he and 
his son were members of the American 
Society of Equity and the boy had 
told him before he died that he had 
been out that night “on duty.” 
Yes, many of these riders by night 
are known to be planters—some of 
them wealthy and influential—who 
have not hesitated at murder and 
arson to force the tobacco growers 
not associated with them to join their 
organisation or to let their fields re- 
main idle. They have done this be- 
cause of their enmity to the Tobacco 
Trust, or, as it is generally known, 
the American Tobacco Company, 
which buys from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of all of the leaf grown in 
Kentucky and Tennessee as well as 
much of the harvest of Indiana and 
Ohio. This means that the toilers on 
350,000 acres of tobacco land in the 














Blue Grass country, 
from which the 
“ Yellow Burley ” 
comes, and in the 
“Black Patch” of 
Tennessee, where the 
dark leaf grows, have 
been -season after 
season selling. their 
output to-the trust. 
To quote a few more 
facts in figures’: The 
income of nearly 
100,000: tillers.of the 
soil in- these four 
States,whose tobacco 
patches producefrom 
150,000 to 200,000 
tons ‘at a harvest, 
has been mainly de- 
rived from this one 
company. To com- 
bat this trust not 
only the American 
Society of Equity 
came into existence, 
but also the Planters’ 
Protective Associa- 
tion. Each has its 
own territory, but 
both have the same 
purpose—to combine 
the growers into another trust which 
will prevent the sale of tobacco to 
the American Tobacco Company, by 
selling it through the agents of these 
associations in the general market, 
and storing it; if need be, for higher 
prices in association warehouses. 

In 1904, the first meeting to con- 
sider association to fight the “ trust ” 
was held at the little town of Guthrie, 
the strategic centre of the “ Black 
Patch.” Near it dwell two brothers, 
Charles and Joel Fort. Charles Fort, 





the elder and the more capable of the 
two, was changed by fate from a 
medical student into a farmer. He 
is a man of ideas, of strong convic- 
tions and of considerable force. His 
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brother, Joel, is a finer orator, and 
inclined to be more of a demagogue. 
These two men with a neighbour, 
Felix Ewing, were the originators of 
the association, and it is probable 
that Ewing, who is the best politician 
of the three, was the first to plan it. 
At any rate, Ewing to-day is con- 
sidered the head and front of the 
organization, and its “brains,” as 
Joel Fort is its chief voice and Charles 
Fort its president. The story is that 
Ewing began the work as a matter of 
spite, or, perhaps, of retaliation, be- 
cause he could not get a fair price 
for his crop. Be that as it may, the 
three addressed a gathering of a 
thousand men at Guthrie, made an 
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AN INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSE IN THE BLUE GRASS REGION, 


immediate organization, and in a few 
days enlisted five thousand men on 
their books. They secured a charter 
under the laws of Kentucky, calling 
themselves the Planters’ Protective 
Association, with a capitalization per- 
mitted of $200. Of this amount, 
$146 is actually paid up in $1 shares, 
and on this stock profits of $200,000 
have already accrued from fees, to 
which only this little coterie of 
leaders has any claim. 

Such are the fighters of the rust 
in the “Black Patch.” But the 


Society of Equity, engineered by 


shrewd -Hoosiers from Indiana, 
operates in the Blue Grass country, 
where it has been for the last two 
years. The American Tobacco Com- 
pany is to both the common enemy. 
Every grower who sells his crop to 
its agents is a “Hill Billy” if he 
chances to live in the Blue Grass 
country, or an Independent if he is a 
“Black Patcher.” Probably every 
man who has planted even an acre 


of tobacco seed has been asked to 
join one or the other of these societies, 
for each has agents and headquarters 
in every county of the section it is 
trying to control. If the farmer 
signs the slip of paper that pledges 
him to the association, he may raise a 
harvest only if the society says so, 
but if it says no, he must let his land 
lie idle or suffer the consequences, 
even if the trust fighters try to starve 
it out by preventing the growth of a 
crop, and thus starving their own 
members. 

Among the “Hill Billies” who 
have held out despite the threats and 
attacks of the association men are 
more than one of the old-time Blue 
Grass planters—real Kentucky gentle- 
men whose slaves grew tobacco on 
the plantations where they still reside. 
This war has made no exception to 
age or quality and they have been 
the victims of some of the worst 
outrages. The tale of one of these 
white-haired Kentuckians is a story 
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that many others might tell. It is 
given just as he told it. 

“T have given up tobacco. The 
crop I have just marketed will be my 
last. When this trouble began I was 
growing thirty acres of tobacco. I 
have about five hundred acres of 
land. The association came to me 
and asked me to sign the pledge. A 
lot of my neighbours said they would 
go the way I did. I have been a sort 
of a leader around here, I suppose, 
and have always had a great many 
friends. I said ‘No, I won’t go in 
that with you. You have only $200 
worth of stock, you haven’t any pro- 
perty, you haven’t any security. The 
warehouse you ask me to ship to is 
run by two men who have been dis- 
missed from the tobacco exchange for 
** nesting ’’ tobacco and robbing their 
customers. They are dishonest. You 
have no standing at the bank. I 
prefer to run my own business. But 
I will do this: I will reduce my 
acreage and hold off till you sell your 
crop before marketing mine.’ 

“Then they began persecution. 
They drove away my negroes and I 
gotmore. They threatened to scrape 
[uproot] my plant-beds. All one 
night my sons lay on guard in the 
woods. Toward morning the Night 


Riders came and the boys opened 
upon them with buckshot. The 
Riders fled in a panic yelling with 
pain ; so we know we shot some but 
not who they were. 

“ After that defence of. our pro- 
perty we were ostracized—we and the 
eight or ten other ‘ Hill Billies ’ around 
here. They threatened to burn my 
barns. They did scrape up and 
destroy one plant-bed. They put 
matches and dynamite in my wheat. 
Eight of us had to go to northern 
Kentucky to get a thrashing-machine, 
escort it here under arms, and escort 
it back again after guarding it night 
and day and fighting off those who 
would have dynamited us. They 
have cut us out of church, ordered the 
school-teacher to send away ‘Hill 
Billy’ children, drove one school- 
ma’am out of her job because she 
wouldn’t do it, and at last made war 
on my wife by horsewhipping our 
negro hands and threatening to kill 


any negro woman who stepped foot 
on our land—so that my wife, who 
is over sixty, has to do all the 
work at the tubs and in the kitchen. 
It has been more than three years 
now of continued warfare, but if I 
wished to move I could not sell my 


INCENSE 


By Wiyirrep LyNcH 


Clinging in wreaths about the sculptured walls, 
Veiling the grave Madonna’s wistful eyes, 
Dimming the senses like a slumbrous cloud: 
Like a dream-spell upon the mind it lies; 

And vaguely through the fragrant, subtie mist, 
The crucifix above the altar shows, 

Sadly and tenderly Christ looks down, 

As one forgiving all, because He knows. 
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By ROBERT BARR 


Illustrated by Wilfred Sayers. 


ILLARD DENMAN sat at 
W one of the little round 
tables in the Café Ger- 
mania, where a customer 
may have brown Munich beer in a 
big stone mug with a white metal 
lid. The café was very full, so 
also were some of the habitués; 
and on a raised platform at the 
corner were seated the members 
of a Viennese band, giving forth 
music in the smoke-beclouded room. 
Denman was waiting for a friend, 
and had turned a chair face forward 
against the little table, that a place 
might be ready for him when he 
arrived. With his fountain-pen the 
young man had just written a cable 
despatch, in answer to a_trans- 
Atlantic message that lay before him, 
mutilated somewhat in its English, 
as is the habit of Italian telegraph 
offices, but still understandable, 
which was lucky, for more often 
than not a telegram in a foreign 
language comes out second best after 
an encounter with the system of 
Italy. . 

A breezy individual made his way 
through the smoke and the throng 
to the vacant chair, tipped it back 
and sat down in it. “I’m late, as 
usual,” he said, “ but that is one of 
my Official prerogatives. So I won’t 
apologise, but will make it up in 
beer, now that I am here.” 

“ There is little use of being United 
States Consul in Naples if you can’t 
do as you like, Jimmy. There isn’t 
any too much money in the office, 
so one must seek compensation in 
other directions.” 

“Doas I like,eh? That’s exactly 
what I can’t do. I'll be hanged if 


every citizen of the great Republic 
that blows in on me in Naples doesn’t 
seem to imagine I’m sort of man-of- 
all-work for him: And I’m expected 
to be polite, and to fetch and carry 
for all concerned. Truth to tell, 
Willard, I’m tired of it; Dve a 
notion to chuck the whole outfit and 
go back. Now, to-night, I was kept 


at my office long after business’ 


hours by a persistent man who 
would not take ‘No’ for an answer 
—actually thought I was lying to 
him, and had the cheek to intimate 
as much.” , 

* And were you ?” , 

“Certainly I was; but it was 
not etiquette for him to throw out 
any hints about my lack of veracity. 
But it was all on your account, and 
I’d indulge in any amount of fiction 
to oblige a friend. He wanted your 
address, and wanted it badly. I 
didn’t know whether you were 
anxious to see him, so I prevaricated 
and told him that if he came in 
to-morrow morning I’d see if I 


‘could get it for him.” 


“That’s singular. No one has 
been looking me up for years past. 
I thought—and hoped—I had been 
forgotten over in the States. What 
was his name ?” 

“ Here is his card. Colonel Beck, 
of New York.” 

* Colonel Beck !” 

“Don’t wish to see him, I take 
it?” 

“* No, I don’t, and I’m much obliged 
to you for holding him off. How 
long is he going to stay in Naples ? ” 

“Said he was going to stay till 
he found you.” 

“In that case I’m off to Calabria 




















or Sicily, somewhere among the real 
brigands and avoid this pirate. He 
used to be a broker in New York, 
and probably is still. Supposed to 
have grown rich ‘through fleecing 
innocent lambs like myself. The 
shorn lamb, however, avoids the 
wolf, so I’m off to-morrow morning.” 

““'What’s the use of leaving now ? 
If your fleece is gone, he can’t hurt 
you. Did he shear you in days gone 
past?” 

“It’s a long story. What strikes 
me, however, is the coincidence of 
old Beck turning up at this moment. 
There is, in fact, a coincidence 
within a coincidence. Read that 
cablegram.” 

Denman shoved over to his friend 
the message he had received that 
day from New York. The Consul 
wrinkled his brows over the Italian- 
English of the despatch, and made 
out its purport to be as follows :— 


WittarD Denman, Naples. 

Have you that block of Northern Pacifics ? 
If so, send me particulars and full powers to 
deal. Act at once. Stock booming, but 
expect a crash shortly. Come over yourself 
if you can, but come immediately. The 
block is a rich one if you still possess it and 
realise without delay. 

STANLEY FRASER. 


“Who is Fraser?” asked the 
Consul. 

“He was my partner during my 
disastrous business career in Wall 
Street.” 

“Then why not go over and see 
him, instead of going to Calabria ? ” 

** Because I don’t want to go, and 
because it is not necessary. Read 
my answer to his cablegram,” and 
the young man handed to his friend 
the document he had written before 
the other came in. 

STANFER, New York. 

Stock in Broadway Safe Deposit vaults. 
Drawer nine hundred seven. Mailed you 
ten days ago key and legal papers. Make 
what you can, and we will_share even. 

DENMAN. 


r. 
“TI was wondering where I had 
seen the name Stanley Fraser before,” 
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said. the Consul. “Were those 
papers you signed in my office a 
week or two since the documents 
referred to?” 

“c Yes.” 

“That’s very strange. You sent 
them ten days. before you got the 
request for them.” 

“Exactly. The shares had rested 
for years in the Safe Deposit vaults. 
Fraser had never referred to them, 
and I had never referred to them, 
yet I suddeniy made up my mind 
to throw them on the market.” 

“Why, that almost makes a per- 
son believe there is something in 
this thought-wave theory—telepathy 
or whatever they call it.” , 

“T am afraid it has a much more 
prosaic origin. <A fortnight since you 
told me there had been a tremendous 
rise in Northern Pacific stock. That 
set me thinking, and I remembered 
I had thirty thousand shares hidden 
away in Drawer 907. The stock was 
of no use to me, so I thought I might 
as well discover how badly some 
other fellow wanted it. So I threw 
the onus of selling on my friend 
Fraser.” 

“You must have a good deal of 
confidence in him to give him a free 
hand like that. What’s to hinder 
him from bolting with the money ? ” 

“Nothing, except that he won’t 
do it.” 

“I love to meet this charming 
confidence in one’s fellow man, in 
these cynical times. I thought you 
said he was your partner, and that 
the partnership was disastrous.” 

** Yes, but it wasn’t Fraser’s fault ; 
nor mine, either, I suppose. We were 
class-mates in college. Fraser worked 
his way through. My father paid 
my expenses. When we took our 
degrees I was reasonably rich, and 
he was extremely poor. He was 
eager to work ; I was equally willing 
to loaf, so we joined his force to my 
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lack of it and plunged into Wall 
Street. I furnished the capital, and 
he did the work.” 

“And at the winding up he had 
the cash and you had the ex- 
perience ? ” 

“Not that exactly. Neither of us 
had the cash, but he had the ex- 
perience. We were caught in the 
panic. I imagine it was lack of 
experience on the part of each of us. 
I became disgusted with business 
methods and realised all the money 
I could. My shares in the Northern 
Pacific, with which railway my late 
father had been connected, proved 
utterly unsaleable, so I locked them 
in a drawer and came away to 
Naples, to live cheaply and see 
nobody. Fraser was more opti- 
mistic. He hung on, and has been 
doing very well, I understand. To 
tell the truth, he has helped me out 
on various occasions when I ran low, 
and I am very grateful to him. If I 
became opulent once more I should 
not have the slightest hesitation 
about entrusting him with every- 
thing, as, indeed, I have done on 
this occasion.” 

“So that was what disgusted you 
with America. I am disappointed 
with your story. Wasn’t there a 
woman concerned at all ? ” 

* No.” 

“Where does our friend Colonel 
Beck come in ? ” 

“Beck is a man whom my father 
befriended in early days. He was a 
western lawyer, I think, who did 
some legal business for the Northern 
Pacific, and came to New York on 
behalf of the road. I believe my 
father became his security, and that 
Beck succeeded even beyond ex- 
pectation. My father was a shrewd 
judge of men’s business capacity, 
and Beck certainly justified his faith 
in him. During the beginning of my 
brief career in Wall Street, the 
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Colonel took a great interest in me, 
and expressed much gratitude to- 
wards my late father. He seemed 
desirous of helping me in somewhat 
the same way that my father had 
helped him long before. He had a 
good deal to do with our affairs, and, 
naturally, I placed as much of our 
business as I could in his way, and I 
imagine he lost no money in his 
dealings with us. When the pinch 
came, Fraser thought we might pull 
through if we could raise twenty 
thousand dollars. I took this block 
of Northern Pacific to Colonel Beck, 
and asked him to advance me the 
twenty thousand and hold the stock 
as security. He refused.” 

“* Perhaps he hadn’t the money ? ” 

“* He made no pretence of that sort. 
In fact, he said that if I would 
substitute New York Central for 
Northern Pacific, we could make a 
deal at a somewhat exorbitant rate 
of interest; but when he learned 
that all my Central stock was gone, 
he shrugged his shoulders and 
jocularly remarked that N.P. was 
N.G. I have never seen him since, 
and somehow have no particular 
yearning to meet him again.” 

“I appreciate your feeling in the 
matter. By the way, Willard, there 
was a pretty girl with Colonel Beck 
—a very pretty girl, and charmingly 
attired. She didn’t say a word while 
the Colonel was talking, but she 
looked unutterable things and was 
deeply interested in our conversa- 
tion. I thought she seemed dis- 
appointed when I told the Colonel 
I didn’t know where you were. I 
supposed she was his daughter.” 

““The chances are,” mused Den- 
man, “‘ that the young lady was Miss 
Sadie Beck, niece of the old gentle- 
man. She was rather a handsome 
girl when I knew her.” 

** Ah!’ drawled the Consul, “* then 
there is no particular reason why she 
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should be anxious regarding yaur 
whereabouts ? ” 

“* None that I am aware of.” 

“IT thought perhaps she might 
prove a dangerous rival to that most 
charming young woman, Miss Ger- 
trude Marlow.” 

“What do you mean, 
Are you trying to 
humorous ? ” 


Jimmy ? 
become 
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** All the more reason you should 
take advantage of the goods the gods 
send to you.” 

“I thought I told you I was done 
with commercialism. If I do not 
choose to give up my life to the 
pursuit of the dollar, it is not 
likely I am going to marry for 
money.” 

“But Miss Marlow is not only 


“*WHY MR, DENMAN YOU SEEM FORLORN,’” 


‘*‘ Ieam always humorous, Willard, 
my boy, and, furthermore, I’m a 
person of great insight, although 


few know that except myself. My 
insight leads me to the conclusion 
that Miss Marlow thinks much of 
you.” 

““Nonsense! Miss Marlow is ex- 
tremely wealthy, while I have barely 
enough to live on.” 


beautiful and rich, she is a nice girl 
besides.” 

*“ Quite so, quite so; and that is 
one reason, Jimmy, why we should 
not discuss her.” 

“Well, what do you wish to dis- 
cuss ? You told me you desired to 
consult me on a question of money. 
Is it this matter of the Northern 
Pacific stock ? ” 





“No. It is a project of much less 
importance ; and now I will enact 
the first part of the programme.” 

Denman called a waiter, gave him 
the cablegram and a five-hundred- 
lire note. 

“ Take or send that,” he said, “‘ to 
the telegraph office, and bring me the 
change.” 

The waiter departed, and Denman 
leaned back in his chair, thrust his 
thumbs in the arm-holes of his vest, 
assumed an air of wisdom, and 
began to talk like a sage. 

‘Stokes, the idle man in Naples 
has duties thrust upon him which he 
should not ignore.” 

“Dear me!” cried Stokes in 
alarm, “I hope you are not going to 
lecture me on my Official duty. I 
do the best I can, and if I am idle 
it is not for a professional loafer 
to chide me. I am upholding the 


dignity of the United States Govern- 


ment in this benighted spot, while 
you roam at large, doing absolutely 
nothing.” 

*“* T was not referring to you when 
I spoke of the idle man; I meant 
myself.” 

“Oh! Then it’s all right. Fire 
ahead! You have plenty of scope. 
I agree beforehand with any censure 
you may be pleased to place upon 
yourself.” 

“Thanks, Jimmy! Thanks! You 
always were a generous, agreeable 
fellow. Still, the reformation I pro- 
pose to bring about is to apply to 
certain Neapolitans rather than to 
myself.” 

“Yes, we are all more prone to 
reform the faults of others than 
tamper with our own. Expound the 
position, Willard.” 

“The position is this. A great 
number of indolent Italians are 
accumulating a competence by palm- 
ing off counterfeit money on innocent 
foreigners like myself. Now, as far 
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as my slight influence goes, I pro- 
pose to~stop this amiable game. 
That estimable waiter whom I called 
just-now has been disagreeably ex- 
pert at the business, and I have 
suffered grievous loss at his hands. 
By and by he will return and load 
me up with counterfeit notes and 
leaden coin. I wish you, as an 
official, to mark these coins and place 
your initials on the bogus paper 
currency, seal up the amount in an 
envelope, and to-morrow we will 
descend on the rascal whom we have 
entrapped.” 

“Oh! that’s your scheme, is it ? 
Well, if I had been in your place I 
should have risked a note of smaller 
denomination than five hundred lire. 
A hundred-lire note would have done 
just as well.” 

“No, it wouldn’t, Jimmy. The 
cablegram alone costs a hundred and 
twenty lire. Ah! here comes the 
brigand !” 

The waiter approached with great 
deference and counted out the money 
three francs short, but these were 
restored with many apologies when 
his attention was called to the deficit. 
He could not understand these 
Americans, sometimes so lavish with 
their money, at others so unex- 
pectedly sharp at the counting of 
change. - The Consul marked the 
various items in the amount, placed 
the result in an envelope, which he 
sealed and put in his inside pocket. 

“From the hurried examination I 
have made of this wealth, Willard, 
I am convinced that it is nearly all 
bad. You are going to lose on the 
present transaction; better have 
stuck to Wall Street. Do you wish 
me to write an official protest in the 
premises to be presented at the head 
of this villainous waiter ? ” 

“IT haven’t quite made up my 
mind what I shall do, Jimmy, except 
that I shall call-at your office in the 
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morning, and there mature my plans, 
with your assistance,”’ 

“If you call at my office, you are 
more than likely to run against 
Colonel Beck. 1 expect him there 
early.” 

“By Jove! I had forgotten about 
the Colonel. Still, there is no hurry 
about this. I can drop in on you 
later, when the Colonel has moved 
on.” 

All arrangements, however, bow 
to Chance, and Chance now inter- 
vened to upset their plans. A burly, 
florid-faced man with white mous- 
tache loomed up before them, and 
a heavy hand smote Denman on the 
shoulder with a force that made him 
wince. “ Hallo, Willard, old man!” 
shouted the stranger, “I am mighty 
glad to see you! Been searching 
the town for you; called on that 
stuck-up Consul of ours, but he 
pretended he knew nothing about 
you. Isuppose he thought I believed 


him, but the undersigned wasn’t 
born yesterday, and I had met 
talented prevaricators before. Oh! 


by Jingo! this you, 
didn’t. notice you at first. Well, I 
stick to all I said. You told me this 
evening that you didn’t know where 
Denman was, and now I find you 
sitting here with him. -I think, by 
Jingo ! that you owe me an apology.” 

“I owe you nothing, Colonel, not 
even my appointment. Every man 
who drifts in on me appears to think 
I am indebted to him for my Con- 
sulate. I beg to inform you that it is 


no part of a Consul’s duty to bestow, 


addresges upon any stranger who 
happens in.” 
“That’s all right, Mr. Stokes,” 


replied the Colonel genially, drawing. 


up a chair and seating himself un- 
invited at their table. “ It isn’t the 
habit of your uncle Ben to get left, 
and I knew I would find Denman 
ultimately if he was in town. Say, 


Consul? I, 


Willard, you ought to be in New 
York nowadays. Things are boom- 
ing there.” 

“IT have had enough of booms,” 
replied Denman without enthusiasm. 

“Nonsense! It’s absurd for a 
young man like you—and a talented 
man, too, if I may be allowed to say 
so before your face—to chuck things 
up the way you’ve done. You came 
by your talent honestly enough, for 
your father was one of the best men 
in business I ever met; and I 
wouldn’t be what I am if it wasn’t 
for his assistance, as I am always 
willing and glad to admit. And, by 
the way, Willard, did you ever-sell 
that block of Northern Pacific stock 
you had during the panic of *93 ?” 

“*T never did.” 

“Got it yet, eh?~ Well, I con- 
gratulate you. Now, at the present 
moment that would form a very nice 
little nucleus to begin on, and you 
can count on me to help you till 
everything’s blue. It would be a 
pleasure to me to extend to you the 
same courtesy I received from your 
father.” 

“The stock wasn’t much of a 
nucleus last time I tendered it to you. 
Colonel,”’ said Denman drily. 

The Colonel threw back his head 
and laughed boisterously. 

* Oh! you haven’t forgotten that 
episode yet ? Well, you bolted from 
New York so quickly that I hadn’t 
any chance of giving you an explana- 
tion.” 

“No explanation was _ needed, 
Colonel Beck. You refused me the 
money I required, and were quite 
within your right in doing so.” 

“Yes, but why did I refuse you— 
why ? Answer me that, Willard.” 

The Colonel, with great good 
nature, placed his hand lovingly 
upon the shoulder of the other. 

“Your conundrum is easy 
enough,” replied the young man 
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nonchalantly. ‘“‘ You didn’t want to 
let me have the money, that was all.” 

“Certainly I didn’t; certainly I 
didn’t; and you should be very 
thankful to me that I refused. I 
knew Wall Street a great deal better 
than you did, my dear fellow, and 
that money would just have followed 
the rest into the pit.” 

“I quite believe you.” 

“Yes; but you didn’t believe me 
then; and you left New York in a 
huff, without ever giving me a chance 
to explain my position.” 

*“* If you had been anxious to make 
an explanation, Colonel, there was 
plenty of time to doit in. That was 
seven or eight years ago, and a letter 
to Naples costs only five cents.” 

“True, true,” cried the Colonel, 
in the bluff manner of an honest but 
misunderstood man. “I might have 
expended the five cents, as you say, 
if I had known your address; but 


you had got on your high horse, and 
had said things which a younger 


man should have hesitated before 
applying to his elder. Now, I don’t 
pretend to be any better than my 
fellows, and I admit I was offended. 
Such usage coming from you, Willard, 
I confess, hurt me.” 

The American Consul, finding him- 
self an unneeded third in what was 
drifting into a private discussion, 
pushed back his chair and rose to his 
feet. 

“IT must bid you good-night, Den- 
man,” he said; ‘I have another 
appointment. I shall see you at the 
office to-morrow, I suppose ? ” 

“Don’t go, Stokes. The Colonel 
and I have nothing private to dis- 
cuss,’ returned his friend, while the 
Colonel sat silent, as if he thought 
this was not a true statement of 
the case. The Consul, however, per- 
sisted in his withdrawal, and Colonel 
Beck heaved a heavy sigh of relief as 
he watched him disappear. 
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“Yes, my boy,” continued the 
Colonel, in a tone that. had more 
of sorrow than of anger in it, 
“TI don’t think you _ treated 
your friends very well; I don’t 
think you should have jumped at the 
wrong conclusion as quickly as you 
did. I would willingly have let you 
have the money if I had not known 
it was certain to go into the hands 
of Fraser, a man in whom I have 
absolutely no confidence. I don’t 
expect you to sympathise with me in 
this, for I hear you have stuck by 
him through thick and thin. Never- 
theless, I say now, as I said then, 
that I have no confidence in him, 
and I think you should not have 
been so quick to throw over an old 
friend like myself.” 

“You don’t seem very logical, 
Colonel. In one breath you accuse 
me of throwing over an old friend ; 
in another, of sticking by an old 
friend in whom you have no~con- 
fidence. The truth is, that Fraser 
stuck by me when there was abso- 
lutely nothing to be made out of 
me.” 

“And well he might,” cried the 
Colonel, “ for he had already squan- 
dered your fortune!” 

“You are wrong there. Not a 
penny of it stuck to his fingers. The 
losing of my fortune was the fault of 
Fate and of the panic ; not of Stanley 
Fraser.” 

** Oh well, Willard, it is all past, 
and I’m not making any complaint, 
although I must say I did expect a 
jittle more consideration from your 
father’s son than I got. I had the 
money ready for you, and would have 
paid it over to you without any 
security whatever, if you had but 
given me a promise that you would 
not have entrusted it to your, 
partner.” 

“It was for my partner I wanted 
it.” 
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“Exactly. I knew that; but, as 
I said, and say still, 1 had no con- 
fidence in him. The money was 
ready for you, and I expected you to 
return. When you did not, and I 
made inquiry for you, I found that 
you had left for Europe, and it ‘was 
ome time before I learned your 
destination.” 

“It is quite possible I was mis- 
taken, Colonel. I always was rather 
hot-headed ; and if in this case I 
made an error, I now offer apology.” 

“Tt hurt me, it hurt me at the 
time,” murmured the Colonel in 
reminiscent tones; “but if only 
myself were involved, I would never 
have said a word. I am a man of 
the world, and am accustomed to its 
ups and downs. I make no pretence 
that your silent desertion caused me 
permanent grief. I resented your 


impetuous action, but would never 
have spoken if no one else had been 


concerned.” 

‘“No one else concerned? I do 
not understand you. Who else was 
concerned ? ” 

“Well, to speak frankly, as be- 
tween man and man, I think you 
treated my niece Sadie rather badly.” 

“You astonish me, Colonel. I 
never treated any woman badly.” 

‘**T have been all my life a very 
busy man,” rejoined the Colonel, 
with more of severity in his tone than 
had hitherto been the case, “and 
I frankly admit that much went on 
in my own household of which I was 
not cognisant. During the first years 
of your residence in New York you 
visited us somewhat frequently.” 

** Well, what of it ?” 

“Your father was an old friend 
of mine—my benefactor, as I might 
say—so I trusted his sonimplicitly.” 

“Well, what of it, I repeat ?” 

** What of it? This much of it, 
that I did not know until you had 
left New York that the affections of 


‘we brutal men. 


niece were centred upon 


my 
you.” 

** You are quite mistaken, Colonel.” 
_ “Do you mean to say there was 
never anything between you two but 
ordinary friendship ? ” 

“T mean to say nothing of the 
sort. It is not a question for two 
men to discuss. But since you have 
broached the subject, I may tell you 
what you probably know already, 
that the last interview I had in your 
house was with your niece. She 
received me with great coolness and 
parted from me without visible regret. 
To put it quite plainly, Colonel Beck, 
the niece quite shared the uncle’s 
feelings regarding me. Financially, I 
was broken, and consequently was of 
no further use in New York either to 
man or woman.” 

The stout Colonel placed the tips 
of his fingers together over the most 
corpulent portion of his person, raised 
his eyes to the ceiling, and drew a 
deep sigh. ~ 

““My hasty young friend, I see 
exactly what happened. You left 
me, enraged because I refused to 
lend you money. You said to your- 
self, ‘This man, whom my father 
befriended, refuses in a crisis to be- 
friend me.’ That was no state of 
mind in which to visit a young lady 
proud and sensitive. Something in 
your manner must have jarred upon 
her. Girls are of finer texture than 
Her seeming cold- 
ness was merely offended dignity, and 
you left her presence under a mis- 
apprehension, as, indeed, you left 
mine. She expected your return, 
but you never came back. It was 
long before I even suspected that 
anything was wrong between you 
two, but I knew that Sadie had 
received offer of marriage after offer 
of marriage, some of them most 
advantageous, but all proposals she 
rejected. The utmost confidence 
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existed between us. She-is to me as 
if she were my poe gts I 
expostulated with her one day, and 
to my surprise’ she burst into tears 
and then confessed her preference 
for you. I must say that for a time 
I was filled with resentment against 
you, but this feeling gave way. to 
sorrow at seeing my girl waste her 
life through misplaced love, .J have 
spoken to you with the utmost frank- 
ness. Sadie is dearer to me than 
everything else in the world beside.” 

For some moments after _ the 
Colonel had finished his exposition 
of the case Denman maintained 
silence. The Viennese band was 
playing a lively selection, and he 
appeared to be listening to the music, 
but with troubled brow. The place 
seemed rather unsuited for a con- 
fession of love,.and the_ tidings 
brought no particular joy to the 
listener, apparently. At last the 


young man spoke. 

“Does Miss Beck know—was she 
aware that you were going to speak 
to me on this subject ? ” 


“Certainly not. I doubt if she 
would thank me for my interference, 
because, as I said before, she is a 
proud girl. I don’t think she knew 
you were in Naples until she heard 
me ask the Consul about you. When 
I was questioning him, she seemed 
rather eager to hear his answers, but 
she said nothing until we were 
outside.” 

This coincided with the account 
given by Stokes of the visit, and 
Denman evidently became more and 
more perplexed. 

“What did she say when you were 
outside ?” he asked. 

“Oh! she wanted to know why I 
wished to see you, and I told her it 
was on a matter of business. This 
didn’t quite satisfy her, so, being 
pressed, I mentioned that block of 
Northern Pacific stock which you 


offered to sell to me once, and said I 
thought I could dispose of it for you 
to advantage if you still possessed 
it. Sadie knows nothing of Wall 
Street affairs,.so, of course, this 
explanation seemed quite reasonable. 
Besides, it was quite true, for I do 
wish to make a bargain with you 
about that stock whenever you feel 
inclined to come down from the 
clouds and discuss mundane affairs.” 

“What do you expect me to do— 
I don’t mean about the stock, but 
about Miss Beck ?” 

“It is not for me to make any sug- 
gestions in the premises, my dear 
fellow. You are a man of honour. 
You have made a mistake. which 
involves the happiness of an innocent 
person. Ihave put the matter before 
you with a plainness which is, I 
think, exceptional. The next move 
must rest with you.” 

** Where ate you stopping ?” 

“At the Grand Hotel.” 

“Then, with your permission, I 
shall have the pleasure of calling 
upon Miss Beck to-morrow afternoon 
at four o’clock, if that hour is con- 
venient.” 

The stout Colonel, with visible 
emotion, clasped Denman warmly by 
thehand. “ Youarea good fellow!” 
he said, “ and growing more and more 
like your father every day. When 
you meet my niece, you will let no 
hint escape you of this conversa- 
tion ?” 

“* Most assuredly not.” 

“I came to see you,” continued 
the Colonel, “‘ about the Northern 
Pacific stock, remember that; and, 
of course, you call on her for old 
friendship’s sake on learning she is 
here with me.” 

“You may rely upon my tact, 
Colonel.” 

His mission accomplished, the 
Colonel seemed to hesitate between 
going or staying, his attitude that of 
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a man wondering whether it is better 
to leave well alone or to proceed 
further. Finally he said: “ By the 
way, Willard, in order that we may 
make our conference the more legiti- 
mate, how about that Northern 
Pacific stock of yours ? I am willing 
to buy it outright, or to sell it for 


you, just as you chocse.” 


“I am not quite in the position 
to make a deal at the present moment, 
Colonel.” 

“IT thought you said that you'still 
held the stock ? ” 

** So I do, but I don’t care to make 
any move regarding it just now.” 

“Delays are dangerous, Willard.” 

“IT know they are,” rejoined the 


younger man shortly, with a finality 
of tone which showed the elder that 
nothing was to be gained by con- 
tinuing the discussion; so he rose 
and bade farewell to his friend with a 
cordiality that was almost overdone, 
and left the other to his thoughts, 


such as they were. 

Willard Denman had little sleep 
that night. The ghost of an almost 
forgotten love haunted him, and the 
apparition, as is usually the case, 
was most unwelcome. He had cer- 
tainly left the girl with great abrupt- 
ness, thoroughly convinced that she 


was as mercenary as her uncle, ready ~ 


to throw him over because he had 
failed on Wall Street. Then, he had 
possessed the eager confidence of 
youth ; now it occurred to him that 
he had often been mistaken in his 
estimates of people. Might not an 
error have been committed in this 
case? The manner of Colonel Beck 
had all its old bluff heartiness, and 
there was certainly a show of 
reasonableness in his presentation of 
the case. Time had mitigated the 
sting of the refusal. At the moment 
of asking he had thought the money 
would have saved both himself and 
his partner. The continuance of the 


panic, however, convinced him that 
the money would have melted in- 
effectually and vanished like the rest. 
If his estimate of the situation had 
been so far astray, might rot his 
judgment of both uncle and niece 
have been equally erroneous ? 

There was but one thing for a man 
of honour to do,.and that was to 
stand the brunt of his mistake, no 
matter what the cost. He was not 
the first to pay, with interest com- 
pounded, an early debt, and in this 
case the restitution was the heavier 
because another and fairer woman 
had become mixed with his dreams, 
a woman about whom there could be 
no suspicion of self-interest, for she 
was already. wealthy, and this very 
fact had hitherto prevented him 
from declaring himself. 

Next day the problem presented 
no more alluring aspect than it had 
done during the troublesome night. 
As the hour of the interview 
approached, Denman’s dejection in- 
creased. He did not visit the Consul 
as he had promised. In fact, he had 
entirely forgotten the financial tran- 
saction of the night before. He 
walked along the promenade by the 
sea-wall fronting the fashionable 
quarter of Naples, with haggard face 
and bowed head, striving to collect 
his thoughts, although, so far, those 
he had succeeded in collecting proved 
of little use to him. Suddenly he 
realised that his name had been called 
once or twice, or oftener, and, looking 
round quickly, he saw a carriage draw 
to a standstill at the kerb, and from 
it smiled the fair face of Miss Marlow, 
the girl who caused his meditations on 
another to be so disturbing. There 
was a tightening at his heart as he 


. Stepped forward to greet her. 


“Why, Mr. Denman,” she said, 
*‘ you seem very fqrlorn. You look 
as if you had-lost every friend you 
had in the world.” 
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Denman brought a wry smile to 
his lips. 

“So far from that being the case, 
Miss Marlow, I have just found two 
friends who, I thought, had forgotten 
me, and upon one of them I am 
just about to call.” 

“T hope your friend anticipates 
the interview with more pleasure 
than you seem to do. I was sorry 
to see you looking so worried, and 
so took the liberty of accosting you, 
an action that is considered in Naples 
most improper. However, I always 
say that my carriage is, like the 
Consulate, part of the United States, 
and so, while driving in it, I lay 
claim to all the privileges of the 
American young woman.” 

“Indeed, Miss Marlow, your 
charitable action needs no defence. 
[am already infinitely the better for 
having seen you. I was never more 
downhearted in my life than on this 
promenade.” 

** Was it really so serious as that ? ” 
asked the girl, a quick shade of 
sympathy coming over her beautiful 
face. “Is it anything in which I 
can help ? ” 

“You have already helped by 
speaking so kindly to a despondent 
man. No, I am confronted with one 
of those problems with which a man 
must wrestle alone.” 

“You should cheer up,” said the 
girl breathlessly. “‘ Remember that 
no situation is so bad but it might 
be worse, although I am afraid that 
is but dubious consolation. If I 
can be of any assistance, you will 
call upon me, won’t you ?” 

“T am very grateful for your 
sympathy, Miss Marlow.” 

“We compatriots must stand by 
one another in a foreign country,” 
she added, as if fearing he might 
imagine her too gomplaisant. Then 
she drove on, leaving him with his 
unfulfilled mission the harder of 


reptied the girl simply. 


accomplishment because of her, 
greeting. Nevertheless, he made 
the plunge. 


The, years had passed lightly ove 
the blonde head of Miss Sadie Beck, 
who greeted him with subdued sweet- 
ness, a touch of melancholy in her 
voice. As the Consul had very truly 
said, Miss Beck was an amazingly 
pretty girl, who dressed with an 
elegance that suggested Paris. 

“ Through a chance meeting with 
your uncle last evening, I learned 
that you were in Naples, and I asked 
permission to call.” 

“Yes, he told me he had met you,” 
“It gives 
me real pleasure to see you again, 
because, if you remember, we parted 
rather in anger,” and Sadie raised 
her blue eyes to his, only to sink 
them again to the carpet with just 
the slightest possible suggestion of a 
little quivering sigh; indeed, the 
eyes themselves, large and pathetic, 
gave token of unshed tears. 

“Miss Beck ” he began, but 
she interrupted him in tremulous 





tones, a crystal drop actually became | 


visible on the long eyelashes. 

“In the old days you used to call 
me Sadie.” 

“But those days are gone for 
ever.” 

These words were his last effort 
against the silken web which he felt 
surrounding him, and he knew him- 
self to be a brute as he uttered them. 
Their effect upon the girl was instan- 
taneous. She sank down by the 
table, flung her arms upon it, lower- 
ing her face upon them in a storm of 
weeping. 

“Oh! not for me! not for me!” 
she cried between sobs. “ You may 
forget the old days, and I see you 
have forgotten them. Leave me, 
then! leave me to my memories! 
Why, oh! why did you seek to see 
me again ?” 
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That settled it. He placed his 
hand upon her heaving shoulders and 
spoke soothingly to her. 

Some minutes later Denman came 
out of the hotel and went direct to 
the American Consulate. 

“Hallo, old man! what’s the 
matter with you?” cried James 
Stokes. “* You are white as a ghost.” 

“T’m all right. Didn’t sleep very 
well last night. Stokes, I merely 
called to say that I wish you would 
forget part of the conversation we 
had yesterday.” 

“Easily done! Which part, for 
instance ? ” 

** What I said about Colonel Beck. 
I did the man an injustice. He has 
convinced me of that.” 

“Oh! has he ? You mean, then, 
he didn’t refuse you the twenty 
thousand ? ” 

“He refused it from the best of 
motives. I was rather a strenuous 
fool at the time, and thought every- 
thing should come my way. If I 
didn’t see what I wanted, I imagined 
all I had to do was to ask for it. I 
left New York in a temper, and I 
realise now that I did worthy people 
a great injustice.” 

** Someone else was involved, then, 
as well as the Colonel ? ” 

“Yes. I was engaged to his niece, 
and, as there is no secret about it, I 
may as well inform you that that 
engagement has been renewed to- 
day.” 

The Consul whistled and then 
checked himself, as if this indication 
of surprise were not quite appropriate 
for so serious an announcement. 

“Well, I congratulate you, Den- 
man, she’s an uncommonly handsome 

_.” 
a Extremely handsome,” answered 
the happy man, turning to leave. 

** Oh ! by the way, how about that 
money the waiter gave you last 
night ?” 


> 
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‘“* Hang the waiter!” replied Den- 
man, as he disappeared through the 
door. 

Again the frivolous Consul whistled, 
then he murmured: “It’s all very 
well to say ‘ Hang the waiter!’ but 
I doubt if that’s the penalty in Italy 
for passing counterfeit money. I 
don’t like this situation a little bit, 
and I rather distrust that Beck 
crowd.” 

The friendly Stokes pondered 
deeply over the situation, until his 
meditations were interrupted by the 
entrance of the Colonel himself. He 
had come in quest of letters, for the 
Consulate was post-office-in-ordinary 
to various tourists from the States. 

No mail bearing the name of Beck 
had arrived at the Consulate, and the 
inquirer was turning away when 
Stokes acted with quick heedlessness, 
which must be the excuse for what 
followed. In his own defence he 
used to say afterwards that the 
presence of: Colonel Beck so cor- 
rupted him with an atmosphere of 
Wall Street that he couldn’t speak 
the truth if he tried. 

“Oh ! Colonel, one moment. You 
are an old friend of Denman’s, aren’t 
you?” 

The Colonel turned on his heel. 

“Yes ?”’ he replied inquiringly. 

“Td like to speak -with you a 
moment about him, if you don’t 
mind. I’m an old friend, too, but 
unfortunately I’m poor, and so, how- 
ever willing, I can’t be of any assis- 
tance to him. Did he speak to you 
last night about money matters after 
I left you ?”’ 

“No,” said the Colonel, drawing 
down his brows. 

“Ah! that’s just like him. I 
came away to give him the. oppor- 
tunity. I owe you an apology for 
my treatment of you when you first 
came into the Consulate. Of course, 
I knew Denman’s address, but I 
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thought you might be a creditor of 
his, and goodness knows the poor 
fellow has had enough of them.” 

“Why, what do you mean ?- If 
he owns that Northern Pacific stock, 
he’s a rich man, richer than you have 
any idea of jf he sells at once. He 
can. realise millions on it at the 
present moment.” 
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he sent it over to a friend named 
Fraser in New York. He hasn't 
even a scrap of writing to show for it. 
You know Wall Street, so I need say 
no more.” 

The Colonel apparently knew Wall 
Street, for he gasped— 

“ The eternal fool!” 

“Exactly. Still, Denman’s a good 


“ * ETERNAL FOOL !' GASPED THE COLONEL.” 


“ Then he hasn’t told you what he 
did with it ?” 

The ruddy face of the Colonel 
seemed to become mottled, and he 
moistened his lips as he said— 

“No. What has he done with 
it?” 

“ Well, in spite of all I could do, 


fellow, and we mustn’t let him sink. 
I thought, perhaps, you’ wouldn’t 
mind stumping up a bit to help him 
out.” 

“‘ Hasn’t he any other resources ? ” 
asked the Colonel. 

“Not a cent, so far as I know. 
All his hopes were centred on that 
Northern Pacific stock, and now 
that’s gone.” 
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“Well, I must say, Mr. Consul, 
that you have a good deal of cheek 
to ask me, a complete stranger to 
you, to spend money to an idiot who 
doesn’t know enough to hang on to 
a fortune when he has got it.” 

The Colonel turned away, and the 
removal of his broad back disclosed 
a lady standing there whom the 
Consul had not noticed, and whose 
presence seemed to fill him with con- 
sternation. 

‘“*]—I—beg your pardon, Miss 
Marlow I didn’t see you come in. 
I am so sorry to have kept you 
waiting.’ 

“It was only for a moment, Mr. 
Stokes, and doesn’t matter,” said 
the girl, with an uncertain smile 
which convinced him she had heard. 
““T called to see if there were any 
letters for me.” 

** Yes, here is a bunch.” 

She took the package, but re- 
mained standing in an attitude of 
hesitation. At last she said— 

“I was an unintentional eaves- 
dropper. I heard part of your 
appeal to the gentleman who has 
just left, and I thought I caught 
the name of Mr. Denman.” 

“TI was afraid you had heard,” 
replied the perturbed Consul; “ and 
now I must throw myself on your 
mercy. You will say nothing of 
this to anyone. Denman would 
never forgive me if he knew what I 
have just said to the Colonel.” 

“He shall never know from me. 
I saw him this afternoon, -and was 
sure something had gone wrong. I 
surmise that the appeal you made to 
the man you call the Colonel has had 
little effect. Will you accept me as 
a substitute, Mr. Stokes ?”’ 

“Really, Miss Marlow, I don’t know 
what to say. Denman and I were 
engaged in a little financial tran- 
saction last night which I expect to 
turn out badly. I think he will lose 


some money by it, but it is not at all 
serious, I assure you, not. at all 
serious.” 

Miss Marlow smiled, but was un- 
convinced. 

“It will be a secret in exchange 
for a secret,” she said. “I will give 
to you whatever money Mr. Den- 
man needs, and you are never to tell 
him, as I shall never tell what I 
overheard in this office. In your 
own words, we must not let a good 
man like Mr. Denman go under for 
lack of a little assistance, and it 
does not matter who the friend is 
that supplies it.” 

So the bewildered Consul was 
shortly after in possession of a large 
cheque, which he did not know in 
the least what to do with, nor how, 
decently, to return it. His fiction 
had led him further afield than he 
intended, and he cudgelled his brain 
for a way out of the difficulty. 

Denman passed another unrefresh- 
ing night, but solace came in the 
morning in the shape of an early 
letter and an important cablegram. 


“DEAR Mr. DENMAN,” the letter began. 
“ How inscrutable is the human heart! For 
a long time I have yearned to see you, and at 
last this desire was gratified. You were the 
idol of my young days, and my first love—my 
first and only love, I may say; and yet I 
write these words as calmly as if I were in- 
diting an order to my dressmaker. I find 
what I ought to have known before, that we 
cannot light a fire with a heap of ashes. I 
know you will think me wayward and change- 
able, especially after my emotion of yesterday, 
but am I to blame that I find myself changed 
and fancy I see a change in you also? There 
can never be anything between us, Willard, 
but the pure friendship which becomes more 
and more of a solace as we grow older. I 
give you back your promise. It will be use- 
less to call upon me, for my uncle and I will 
have left for Rome before you receive this 
letter. But believe me, 

“Always your friend and well-wisher, 

“SADIE BECK.” 

“ By Jove!” cried the astounded 
man, as he finished the epistle. “‘ The 
girl is honest, after all, and I have 
not been able to conceal my real 
feeling towards her. ‘I am afraid 
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I have kept faith in the letter, but 
not in the spirit. However, thank 
God for her decision! Her letter 
does not betray a broken heart, even 
if I had conceit enough to think I 
had caused her suffering.” 

It was a jubilant man who called 
upon the Consul in his office that 
morning, but the burden of worry 
seemed to have shifted to the 
shoulders of the official, which served 
him right for his wrongdoing. A 
man should always be truthful, as 
the Consul was finding out. 

“ Anything new this morning, Wil- 
lard? You seem brighter than I 
have seen you for a day or two.” 

“Yes, rather important news. It 
seems to be my fate to come into 
this office and contradict what I 
said the day before, so I am at it 
again. The Becks have left sud- 
denly for Rome, and the young lady 
jilts; me, so that engagement is 
off.” 

“Astonishing! Do they give a 
reason for their change of plan ? ” 

* No reason at all. Surely a woman 
doesn’t need to give a reason for 
preferring Rome to Naples ? ” 

“No, I suppose not. By the way, 
Denman, you know that bogus money 
you got from the waiter. Well, as 
you wouldn’t attend to the matter, 
I went, clothed in all the thunders 
of official position and sternly de- 
manded good money for bad. What 
do you think was the outcome ? ” 

“ Denied liability, I suppose.” 
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“Nota bit of it. The man put his 
hand in his pocket and forked over 
good coin of the realm without a 
whimper. So, you see, there’s no 
object lesson and no fuss, after all 
our trouble.” 

“That’s very strange. Talking 
about money, Stokes, I’ve just re- 
ceived a cablegram from New York. 
Forgot it till the present moment. 
By Jove! If you'll believe it, I’m 
millionaire two or three times over, 
and all through that Northern Pacific 
stock.” 

“And the becoming of a million- 
aire was such a triviality that you 
never thought of it until I mentioned 
the change of your five hundred 
lire?” 

“Oh! it’s no triviality, I assure 
you, Stokes, but it did slip my mind 
for the moment. More important 
things had occurred. And now I 
must be off to see another friend, 
and find out if my good luck is going 
to continue.” 

“Ah! I suppose that means you 
are going to announce another en- 
gagement to-morrow.” 

“Perhaps,” said Denman, with a 
laugh, as he left the Consulate. 

And sure enough the deceitful 
Consul felt compelled to express 
great astonishment when he learned 
that Miss Marlow and Willard Den- 
man were to be married. He has made 
up his mind to enclose the unused 
cheque in a letter to the lady when 
he sends his wedding present. 
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‘* HE MULLED ALL THE PASSES HE GOT.” 


afternoon, Henrietta sat at 
her open window with a rose 
in her black hair—a red hot- 
house rose. As I passed by, she 


l spite of the dull December 


smiled, and asked me where I was 
going. 


““ To see the match,” said I, sadly. 

Her eyes clouded. 

“Oh, Bryan! Not to play?” 

“I promised you,” said I, sullenly. 
“IT don’t break my promises; _be- 
sides, you’ve burnt all my things.” 

Her smile broke out again, and 
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at the sight of that sunshine on such 
a wintry day, and at the thought 
that Henrietta was really mine, I 
almost forgot for one brief moment 
the cause of my depression. 

“Do you still mind so very much ? ” 
she asked. 

““Mind what?” I asked, disin- 
genuously. Of course, I minded. 

“Why, not playing football ? ” 

I was silent. The day on which I 
had sent my bag to Henrietta, a 
sacrifice on the altar of my devotion, 
had been the darkest of my life. 

““I was always so nervous about 
you,” she said, apologetically, “I 
never had a moment’s peace. I 
hardly slept at all on Friday nights. 
One hears of such dreadful accidents. 
I’m sure it’s just as nice to watch 
the others play, and much less dan- 
gerous——” 

“On the contrary,” said I, “I 
shali probably catch my death in this 
East wind. I’ve got a delicate lung. 
It’s bitterly cold. And why discuss 
it? It’s all settled. I’ve played in 
my last match. I burnt my boots 
when you burnt my bag. If I feel 
as if I'd left my youth behind me, 
I’ve got you in exchange. One can’t 
have everything.” 

“No,” said Henrietta, sadly. 

* “*So why worry ? I shall be in to 
supper—if I may. In the mean- 
time——”’ 

Henrietta smiled. 

“In the meantime—here’s a rose 
for you.” 

She took the red flower from her 
hair and flung it out, and I caught 
it with my left hand. I am a good 
catch. I fastened it into my button- 
hole and plunged my hands into my 
pockets as I strode off. I was sorry 
to leave her, of course, but very 
eager to see how the new combina- 
tion worked. I had played so long 
in the club that I couldn’t somehow 
picture Forman in my place as wing 
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three-quarter. Yet he was a very 
good man. Oh, certainly. And 
these Northerners would want some 
beating; they always did. I will 
pass over the friendly reproaches 
and ill-timed chaff I had to endure 
before the game began. The unani- 
mous conclusion my club came to 
(how they had found out about 
Henrietta, I don’t know) was that 
no girl was worth it, but that perhaps 
it was as well to lie low for a bit just 
now, and then when I was once 
married I could put my foot down 
as firmly as I liked. They failed, of 
course, to understand that my affec- 
tion for Henrietta was not at all of 
that ordinary kind, and I was not 
going to explain. 

I must say that from the first 
Forman looked far from happy. It 
occurred to me directly I saw him 
that he was in a blue funk. He 
made a fearful bloomer in the first 
five minutes. The Northern for- 
wards heeled out, and the ball was 
passed to their left, wing, who had 
no chance to get through. He kicked 
right across the field, and the ball 
rolled over the goal line. Forman got 
back in plenty of time to touch 
down, hut instead of doing that 
(anyone in their senses could see 
that it was the one thing to do), he 
went at the ball full speed and tried 
to pick it up. God knows what his 
idea was; but, anyhow, he clean 
missed the ball, and their man 
rushed up and scored. 

I felt pretty bad. It was the 
first important match I had seen 
since I gave up playing. I simply 
hadn’t had the courage to come 
before, and had spent my Saturdays 
motoring with Henrietta and her 
mother. 

I saw now that it was not only the 
chief joy of my life that I had aban- 
doned, but the honour of the town 
as well. We had beaten these 
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Northerners 
for three 
years run- 
ning, and 
now — “ Oh, 
chuck it!” 
I said to 
myself. 

The Ma- 
linder crowd 
has a simple 
but convinc- 
ing way of 
expressing 
its feelings 
in words, 
and on this ¢ HY WN Xj 
occasion |i MZ ‘yl 
they didn’t =. 
mince mat- 
ters; but I 
think the 
thing that 
hurt Forman 
most was 
when some- 
one suggested politely |} 
that perhaps he’d 
better go and play 
hockey. Malinder has 
a low opinion of this 
estimable game, and poor Forman 
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was thoroughy unmanned. Afterthat (| 


he absolutely couldn’t do anything ‘|| 


right. He mulled all the passes he 
got, and when he had to defend, he 


made silly attempts to intercept . 


their passes, instead of taking the 
man with the ball, and consequently 
the passes were never made. It was 
heartrending. The Northerners 
scored three more tries on his wing 
in the first half. In the second half 
they simply put a forward in his place, 
and played him as a kind of extra 
full-back. Pretty humiliating for 
him, but I don’t think he felt as 
bad as I did, for all that. Our chaps 
bucked up pretty well after the 
change and he hadn’t a chance of 





‘I BELIEVE, SHE SAID SLOWLY, 


‘THAT YOU'VE GIVEN UP THE 
DEAREST THING IN YOUR LIFE,’” 


making any further exhibition of 
himself. But I shall never forget 
that first half. 

We lost, of course, by two goals 
and two tries. They rushed up to me 
in the beautiful, glowing muddy, 
ragged state I knew so well and 
longed for so deeply, and dragged 
me off to the dressing-rooms. How I 
envied them the first cold, delicious 
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taste of the beer they swilled down 
their parched throats, the first cold, 
delicious rush of water from the 
shower-bath over their backs. I was 
shivering myself, and yet I knew 
what these things were to them, 
and what they had been to me. 

““We should have won if you 
hadn’t given us the chuck, Bryan, 
you backslider,” said Harris, the 
captain, as he wriggled out of his 
jersey, and I—well, I went home 
asking myself if I wasn’t paying 
rather too heavily for Henrietta. 
Was any woman worth it ? 

Afterwards, in her mother’s draw- 
ing-room, as she sat in a delightful 
golden frock, and sang to me I felt 
differently. She sang to me charm- 
ingly, song after song. This seemed 
particularly appropriate— 

The time I’ve lost in wooing, 
In watching and pursuing, 
The light that lies 


In woman’s eyes 
Has been my heart’s undoing. 


Though Wisdom oft has sought me 
I scorned the lore she brought me, 
My only books 
Were woman’s looks, 
And folly’s all they’ve taught me. 


I don’t think I really felt that my 
love for her was folly, and how could 
I grudge the time I spent with 
Henrietta? If only—— / 

She didn’t ask any questions ; 
she didn’t attempt to talk to me at 
all till nearly ten o’clock, when she 
shut the piano and came swiftly 
up to me, where I was sitting watch- 
ing her from the window seat, and 
knelt down beside me with her 
dark head against my arm. 

“You’re very miserable, Bryan. 
You’ve been to watch the football 
match, and you're breaking your 
heart about it.” 

““ Nonsense,” said I, lightly touch- 
ing her soft hair with my hand. 
““Has anyone ever told you what 
beautiful hair you have, Hetty ?” 

Henrietta smiled. 


“Yes, you have. Other people, too. 
Why are you so wretched to-night? ”’ 

“* The town lost,” said I ; “ they’ve 
lost to the Northerners for the first 
time for three years. Forman was 
simply rotten.” 

“Is that the man who’s playing 
wing instead of you ?” 

““Yes—that was the worst of it. 
You see ” I stopped hastily. 

“You felt as if you’d almost 
betrayed the town by not playing, 
didn’t you ?” 

“Yes,” said I, candidly, “I 4: 
And so I had. ¢ 

- “ T see.” She relapsed into iets. 
then laughed quietly. 

“You wouldn’t have liked it, you 
know, if Mr. Forman had played so 
tremendously well that you weren’t 
missed at all, now, would you ? ” 

I was silent. That was the way 
these things appeared to a woman, 
was it ? Well, it was no use explain- 
ing about esprit-de-corps, and subtle 
things like that to a person so 
obviously unable to understand them. 
Henrietta was very charming, but 
she was only a woman after all. Let 
it go at that. 

“I believe,” said she, slowly, 
“that you’ve given up the dearest 
thing in your life.” 

“Oh, Henrietta!” 

“Next to me,” she sighed as she 
said it; “‘ oh, next to me, of course, 
or you wouldn’t have done it to please 
me. You give me everything, Bryan, 
and I give you nothing.” 

“You gave me a rose,” I said. 
I smiled as I said it, and stooped to 
kiss her upturned face. She hid her 
face against my arm. 

“Was anyone hurt to-day ?” 

“No,” I said, in surprise; “at 
least, Dixon was rather badly winded, 
but he felt better directly they got 
him off the ground. Penguin strained 
his ribs a bit, too, but a few days in 
bed will soon ” 
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**Oh!” She shivered, and said no 
more. Presently she rose and left the 
room, and I strolled across to the 
inner drawing-room and told her 
mother what a nice brisk seasonable 
day it was, and how appalled I was 
to hear of the new cook’s shocking 
habits. 

“She can’t make a good volaille 
to save her life,’ said she, drowsily, 
“and her soufflé last night was a 
thing to weep over. But then you’ve 
always got to do without something.” 

* Yes,” said I, mournfully, “* you’ve 
always got to do without something.” 

“ If it isn’t one thing it’s another.” 

“Quite so,” said I; “life is a 
toss-up. If you don’t get your Inter- 
national, Henrietta may throw you 
a rose ee 

Henrietta’s mother looked as if 
she thought I was mad, but then she 
often does that, and all further con- 
versation stopped, for Henrietta came 
back tous. Irose to go, and she said 
she’d see me to the front door as 
usual, and she flitted down the 
shallow stairs before me like a golden 
dream. In the hall she said good- 
night to me, and kissed me without 
smiling. 

““Here’s another rose for you,” 
said she, giving it tome; “ there’s a 
little message round the stalk, and 
you mustn’t read it before you get 
home.” 

I told her she was a mysterious 
little goose, but something in her 
grave eyes puzzled me, and directly 
I found myself under my own hall 
lamp I opened the screw of paper 
she had twisted round the stalk and 





read it. This is what she had 
written— 

If you love a person you want him to be 
happy. I understand now. And you'll see 
when you go into your sitting-room that I can 


give you ‘something better than a rose. 
HENRIETTA. 


I opened the sitting-room door. 
My landlady was there, looking with 
dissatisfied eyes at a large battered 
object in the middle of the floor, and 
she told me gloomily, as I entered, 
that a young woman had brought it 
from my intended not ten minutes 
since. Mrs. Simms said she couldn’t 
say as how she was glad to see ’em 
back neither. 

It was my football bag! Then 
Henrietta hadn’t burnt it ? I opened 
it hastily. Oh, joy of joys, they were 
all there, the dear old green and red 
jersey, the white shorts, the blunder- 
ing boots with the strips of leather 
across the soles, the wide red canvas 
belt; above all, the velvet, gold- 
tasselled county cap, which I had 
madly flung in with the rest, in the 
first frenzy of renunciation. I could 
have wept with pure happiness at 
the. beloved contents of that long 
lost bag. Mrs. Simms said, mean- 
ingly, that she’d like to know who 
was going to wash them things when 
they came ’ome of a Saturday a mass 
of mud. 

“Mrs. Simms,” cried I, wildly 
waving my striped stockings round 
my head, “it’s the happiest day of 
my life!” 

I’m afraid I forgot for the moment 
the day on which I first became 
engaged to Henrietta. 
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‘A LARGE DESTROYER S'7AYING HER UGLY BLACK SNOUT TOWARD 


HE Commander-Lieutenant of 
the United States auxiliary 
warship Balintang lingered 
for a few seconds longer in 

her chart-house to verify his position 
off North Luzon. Again he was 
about to step out on his fore bridge 
to end his all-night watch for the 
enemy. 

“Soon be sighting Fuga Island 
and the two others to its eastward,” 
he muttered to himself, letting his 
eye run ahead of the vessel’s position, 
carefully pricked out on the section 
of the chart. “I wonder if it is 
correct the Japs are rendezvousing 
their torpedo craft. They must be 
making use of an island up to the 
norard here, between Luzon and 
Formosa. Smart little devils. . .A 
hail, Abbot ?” 

“Raisn’ a steamer off starboard 
bow... A stranger...” the 
signalman replied, excitedly, his 
face thrust between the curtains 
screening the doorway. 

Switching off the hooded electric 


TA@E ‘ BALINTANG.'” 


illumining the chart table, Gut- 
teridge dashed out on to his bridge. 

“Yes! Given her a fright, who- 
ever she is,” the Commander-Lieu- 
tenant grunted to his junior officer, 
who was intently working his glasses 
on the stranger. “‘ Here comes the 
sun. We’ll soon make her out now.” 

As the United States warship ran 
down on Fuga Island, of the Babuyan 
Groupin the Philippines, to intercept 
the fugitive, the sun burst over the: 
horizon. It turned the dim grey- 
green tinge of the waters into Tyrian 
blue, and for a few moments feathered 
the swells with gold. The long, lean 
outline of Fuga Island off the Balin- 
tang’s starboard bow lay plain to the 
eye, its west side still swathed in 
purple shadow. Away, faint in the 
eastward, Kamaguin Island showed 
the tip of its 2,790 feet summit. 

Gutteridge, giving an exclamation 
of satisfaction, put down his binocu- 
lars. He turned to the officer of the 
deck. 


“Fire a shot. Signal her to heave 
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to. She is some craft of the. Japs. 
. We'll nab her nicely, though.” 

Crash went the forecastle quick- 
firer. 

As its projectile plopped into the 
water, short a little and throwing 
up a Liliputian fountain, from the 
Japanese vessel’s after-deck a ball 
soared forth, to break into a little 
fleece of whitish smoke trailing down 
wind. 

“Bout as good a shot as ours,” 
commented the Lieutenant, watching 
it ricochet harmless ahead. “ Looks 
like she’s running straight ahead into 
Musa Bay. What the deuce takes 
her there ?”’ / 

“We'll soon find out,” snapped 
his commanding officer. “‘ The wire- 
less to report the chase to Cape 
Bojeador signal station and ask if 
there’s no news yet of the enemy’s 
neighbourhood. Seen nothing of 
their war-craft, worse luck !”’ 


Gutteridge’s tones were incisive, 


confident as ever. But there was 
anxiety in his eyes as he looked ahead 
at Fuga and its smaller islands, 
Mabak and Bari, lying to its west- 
ward, then at the southern mouth of 
Bay, that large sheet of water 
between the west side of Fuga and 
the two islets. Rapidly was the 
Balintang raising the land. 

“Something behind all this,” he 
muttered to himself, working his 
binoculars ahead. ‘“‘No mistaking 
her confidence . . . whish! won't 
it be mighty fine to run in bang 
on a handful of the enemy.” 

It was now in the first days of 
hostilities between Japan and the 
States that the advantages obtained 
through the subsidising of certain 
overseas vessels for naval pur- 
poses were being strikingly demon- 
strated. Built as stipulated by the 
Navy Bureau—of a heavier scantling, 
greater speed and radius of steaming 
than the average merchant steamer 
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—these vessels had been quickly 
equipped with armaments and stores 
kept in readiness at Kavite Arsenal, 
and then put to use on vedette and 
scouting duties, pending the arrival 
of naval reinforcements. 

And the Balintang of K.V. 
Kilgarif-Fremery’s Pacific-American 
Line, was the first of them to come 
into action. 

With her white decks, glittering 
brasswork, and spotless upperworks, 
the two 4.5-inch guns mounted on 
the forecastle and after-deck, a 15- 
pounder leering over each quarter of 
her shelter-deck, and 5-pounders dot- 
ting the boat deck above, together 
with machine guns, she made a brave 
show in more than her commanding 
officer’s eyes. She was most certainly 
a war-machine. 

“* Chase heading through Musa Bay. 
I’m going in after her, Creighton, 

. Tisking the reefs and shoal- 
ing soundings,” the Commander- 
Lieutenant said, in a voice charged 
with impetuosity. ‘Slow ahead both, 
till we’ve fixed her course. No; no 
wasting ammunition on her. We’ll 
just run her down.” 

“That’s to be done easily enough 
—cotraling her,” regretfuily replied 
the lieutenant, newly promoted and 
yearning for feats of glory, as he 
drove the engine-room telegraph hard 
over and round again, ringing every 
bell in the gongs below. 

Gutteridge glanced at the dis- 
appointed officer, a grin overspread- 
ing his round, jovial face. But just 
then a gun thudded out, faint and 
ominous, away ahead on Fuga 
Island. His grin fled. He gave a 
heave of his broad shoulders. 

““Seems there’s someone waiting 
for the Balintang,” said he, full of a 
gay cheerfulness. 

With her bridge and lookouts 
vigilant for the blink of coral reefs, 
and leadsmen busy in the bows, the 
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United States auxiliary warship held 
onwards in pursuit. 

Ahead, the Jap looked like a 
miniature vessel; every detail 
aboard her showed sharp, micro- 
scopic, through the crystalline atmo- 
sphere. Her deck works stood out 
like some infinitesimal carvings in- 
laid in the pellucid distance. The 
smoke from her coal furnaces hung 
on the wind like a wavy scarf against 
the ardent blue sky of morning. 

Off the Balintang’s starboard bow, 
the south-west shoulder of Fuga 
Island, thick with tropical vegetation, 
was quickly becoming higher and 
larger, and low-lying Bari to port 
now showed its swampy shore, with 
Mabak’s thumb-shape beyond. 

Then of an instant the fugitive 
whipped up a hoist of signals, she 
fired three rounds out of her bow gun, 
and the American surmise as to 
the enemy’s neighbourhood leaped 
into all the realities of death-and- 
life hostilities. 

Out of Musa Bay, two large motor 
launches came racing down on her 
with the speed of express trains, and 
more guns banged the alarm. With 
his heart beginning to thump, Gut- 
teridge stared up-bay through his 
binoculars. 

“Corraling the chase, eh?” he 
ejaculated, in a gloating voice. “‘ We 
have happened on a whole bag of 
their tricks. . . . Something better 
than I expected. ... Coraling a 
lot of ’em.” 

In mid-bay, opposite the channel 
leading westward out of it, between 
Bari and Mabak Islands, and north- 
east of Bari, where the bottom of 
rotten coral and coarse sand afford 
a good holding ground, a clutch of 
five vessels lay moored at irregular 
intervals. Two of them were most 
evidently tank steamers with oil fuel, 
for close abeam of each rode a 
destroyer with the store ship’s oil 
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trunks leading into her fore and aft, 
replenishing her storages. From the 
other auxiliaries, lying off at some 
distance from their inflammable con- 
sorts, boats were plying, some towing 
lightering rafts heavily-burdened with 
fresh stores for the destroyers. 

At the landing place in Fuga’s 
palmetto-fringed shore, a couple of 
boats Were just putting off. Between 
them and the auxiliaries a large 
destroyer was hurriedly getting under 
weigh, and now swaying her ugly 
black snout towards the Balintang. 

The bay had all the bustle of an 
headquarters. 

Opening a hot fire on the nearing 
vedettes and on the chase, that 
wisely enough was scurrying into 
the open by the Bari-Mabak channel 
and thus evading her fate, the 
United States warship entered her 
attack. 

Now, just as Japan in the Man- 
churian Tragedy of 1904-5 made use of 
“certain places,”—Haijui, the Blonde 
and the Elliot Islands and others— 
to great and lasting advantages in 
pressing forward the strategies of her 
tireless offensive, so in the contest 
with the States for mastery of the 
Pacific was she essaying to do the 
same against the Philippines, that 
stretch of innumerable islands as yet 
more than comparatively helpless. 
Not yet had “ Uncle Sam’s web feet ”’ 
crossed the vastness of the Pacific, 
and this in a manner the originator 
of the historic phrase could never 
have dreamt of. 

At the outbreak of the war the 
enemy’s destroyers and their auxili- 
aries had been detached from their 
battle squadrons now operating 
against Manila and to eastward. 
Based on ‘‘ certain places ”’ that com- 
mand the north and west coastlines 
of the Philippines’ archipelago, they 
were now about to paralyse all 
coastal commerce, reinforce the 
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insufrectionary movement, and work 
general consternation and panic. 
The Sinister East had left nothing 
undone that might mar the success 
of her sudden attack. Japan strikes 
tostrike hard—comprehensively. Her 
intention was to lop off, maim, the 
overseas tenacles of the United 
States, thinking to bleed the body of 
the Mother Country even as Russia’s. 
On board the Balintang, her com- 
manding officer, his body jammed 
against the bridge-rail, had caught 
his breath in his stubborn resolution 
to control himself. His eyes fled past 
the motor launches already riddled 
and sinking, on to the destroyer, 
gathering speed as she came down on 
him, her 44-inch quick-firers vomit- 
ing their bursting prejectiles into the 
Balintang’s unarmoured bows and 
forecastle. Like the crack of a whip 


came his orders, and the belching. 


15-pounders slanted their muzzles 
as if automatically, bespattering the 
destroyer with their shells. 

Ahead, sparks flashed in the sunlit 
air. Harsh, metallic wailings, and 
the whizz of shell shrieked, deafening 
in the ear. The Japanese destroyers 
and auxiliaries had opened a furious 
cannonade. 

Their hurricane of death swept 
forth, ravening upon the Balintang. 
On her forecastle, the men of the 
4-5 quickfirer were cut down, all save 
the gunlayer. Almost at once the 
port gun had been put out of action 
by a projectile exploding on its 
breech-block, wrecking the gear and 
armoured shield and decimating its 
men. 

As the American edged away to 
bring her port broadside to bear on 
the enemy ahead, the approaching 
destroyer rushed into Gutteridge’s 
vision like a thing demoniac—long, 
low, lean, spurting out incessant 
smoke and flame against him. The 
next second she dissolved into a 


gout of yellow fire and stinking 
black smoke, for a 4.5-inch shell had 
plugged her, opening up her inside 
and firing her oil storage. Blasted 
with the fire and ruptured to her 
waterline, she sagged shoreward on 
Bari Island reef, very soon to sink, 
her after quickfirer firing furiously 
till the water, as it mounted the 
tilting deck, poured down its ammu- 
nition scuttle. 

On board the Balintang a gunner’s 
mate, his left brow slit by a splinter 
and bleeding heavily, stepped on the 
bridge, touched Gutteridge on the 
shoulder. 

“* Number two starboard jammed,” 
he reported huskily, and saluted as 
if he had St. Vitus’ dance. ‘ Shelter 
deck——”’ 

But that instant a gush of white- 
hot slivers from shell wrecking the 
bridge to starboard hacked and 
pierced him from top to toe. He 
tumbled on his side, writhing and 
shrieking in agony, though the com- 
mander remained untouched save for 
a cut ear. 

The Balintang shuddered as the 
enemy’s smashing blows drove home. 
Her boats, protected by mantlets of 
junk, were being beaten into match- 
wood. Davits, ventilators, and funnel 
were twisted and torn as if by light- 
ning. Another shell totally de- 
molished the remaining structure of 
the chart-house, and the force of the 
explosion hurled the wheel away, 
leaving the helmsman_insensible, 
lying on his face. 

Gutteridge sprang to the auxiliary 
wheel. 

He had received a wound in the 
right shoulder, and from his elbow 
the blood was dripping heavily. But 
he was unawares. A steel-cast resolu- 
tion lined his livid features. Beneath 
the heavy, protruding brows, his 
eyes narrowed to pin-points of glitter- 
ing fire. 
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At full speed he thrust his warship 
between the two destroyers and their 
storeships. 

His port and starboard broadsides 
crashed out. 

The Jap to starboard took a 
sudden dip by the head, her bows 
wrenched out of her by the Balin- 
tang’s gunners; the oil-tank abeam 
of her burst into dense clouds of 
smoke and jets of flame. She did not 
stay to trip her kedges, but slipping 
cables, ran herself on Fuga’s west 
shore. But the destroyer to port was 
making able and desperate efforts 
to get under weigh, and effecting a 
good use of her quick-firers. Just 
as her twin torpedo tubes swung 
round on their racer and bore on the 
American, shells from the latter 
drilled in her side like some gigantic 
mallet, bursting it open, and she took 
a heavy list, submerging her tubes 
and pieces. 

Yet Gutteridge had no eyes for 
her or the auxiliaries, one or two of 
which were essaying to escape by 
the Bari-Mabak Channel. From away 
ahead fresh guns were swelling the 
infernal discord. Two destroyers, 
flying down in line ahead and just 
closing the north channel, between 
Bari and Fuga Island’s north-west 
tip, had engrossed him, heart and 
brain. 

In him a savage exultation was 
clamouring for appeasement ; blood 
lust thrilled his veins. 

The old savagery that weighs no 
odds wholly possessed him. In his 
tense state of mind and nerves his 
grinning face was grotesque and 
ludicrous. 

A stream of projectiles from the 
leading Japanese splashed the Balin- 
tang’s fore-deck, and the enemy swung 
hard to starboard in the narrow 
channel with the intention of deliver- 
ing a raking broadside. But the 
American, with her wheel jammed 
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down and starboard engine reversed 
full speed astern, veered to port, and 
prevented this manceuvre. Yet she 
suffered heavily. 

Two men at her forecastle gun 
dropped to the deck, and the gun- 
layer fell, grovelling on his shattered 
chest, a projectile having shot away 
the top of the gun-shield into splinters. 
Her upperworks looked as if they 
had been clawed.and hammered at 
by gigantic picks and crowbars. The 
funnel was shattered down to its 
heater, and stood cocked insecurely, 
kept in its place by its starboard 
guys. Exploding missiles had ripped 
a huge cavity in her quarter-deck, 
wrecking the cabins beneath and 
bending and twisting the stout frame- 
work and steel girders. 

But a shelter-deck 15-pounder sent 
its shell into the leading Jap’s amid- 
ships, tearing out her side and work- 
ing havoc in the fire-room. A great 
cloud of woolly steam shot up from 
her. There followed the dull, rasping 
roar of rending steel as the force of 
the explosion split the Havatori’s 
belly asunder. 

From the fringes of foam edging 
the heads of the coral reefs stretching 
north east from Bari into the passage, 
the Commander-Lieutenant despe- 
rately thrust the Balintang away. 
As he shoved the wheel hard over 
and rang his port engine astern, a 
segment of metal from the battered 
forecastle, zipping between his right 
arm and side, slit his clothing and 
flesh like a razor. ‘The following 
moment a horrible numbness in his 
limbs took him even as an electric 
shock. And the blue sea ahead and 
the bright blue sky, the mangroves 
and palmettoes lining the shore on 
either beam—the hull and gouting 
gun and flaring smoke-stacks of the 
enemy's rear destroyer charging 
down—all suddenly vanished into 


nothing. 
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In the same instant of thought it 
came to Gutteridge that some one 
inside his mouth was trying to blow 
his whistle. As if caught by the 
ankles he toppled on his face, dark- 
ness enveloping his senses. 

When he opened his eyes it was 
upon a stump of broken after bridge- 
rail, the wrecked chart-house, and in 
front of,it Lieutenant Creighton, his 
head bandaged, left arm in a gory 
sling, and right holding the binoculars 
to his eyes. 

“Pumps gaining on the leakages,” 
he heard him say to someone, and 


he put down the glasses. “Thank 


God. There’s a chance for her yet, 
then. Beach her in the bay round 
Diabolo Point. No; that last Jap 


doesn’t intend coming out after us. 
They’ve all got more in the bellies 
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than ever went in by the hatchways. 
By God, Gutteridge has shown us 
something. Made the most of it. 
Yes 4 

Again the oblivion of stupor swept 
into the moaning commanding officer 
of the Balintang. And far, far away 
in the north-north-west the fugitive 
auxiliaries were still scuttling for 
their own zone of safety. Away 
astern, their seaworthy consorts_in 
Musa Bay were picking up survivors 
before abandoning the anchorage. 
With steadily-thumping engines and 
squelching pumps the Balintang held 
onwards for North Luzon and Point 
Diabolo. 

Already rough and blistered hands 
were trying to succour the. wounded 
cluttering her decks. The trophies of 
victory ! 








“AND FAR, FAR AWAYjIN THE NORTH-NORTH-WEST THE FUGITIVE AUXILIARIES WERE SCUTTLING FOR THEIR OWN 
ZONE OF SAFETY.” 


IN TRANSITER 


By BEATRICE MOLYNEUX 


Night, with its purple hours, 
Heaven, with its golden stars, 
Time and Eternity 

Linked by a Soul’s frail bars. 


Tramp of the mighty Host 
Crossing Life’s pulsing sand— 
Into the shadowed vale— 
Into the silent land. 
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THE GLAMOUR OF OCTOBER, 


By ARTHUR TYSILIO JOHNSON. 


Calm is the morn without a sound, 
Calm as to suit a calmer grief, 
And only thro’ the faded leaf 

The chestnut pattering to the ground. 


Calm and deep peace on this high wold, 
And on these dews that drench the furze, 
And all the silver gossamers 

That twinkle into green and gold. 

But when all the poets have sung 
their praises, when the artists have 
given us of their best; when, as 
sportsmen, we have hailed the month 
of the lordly salmon, the pheasant 
and the fox, and drank deep of the 
wine of the golden autumn time, 
there still remains—somewhere in the 
great, quiet heart of the slumbering 
country—a quality of beauty and 
peace which passeth understanding. 
Science has been busy explaining to 
us that there is nothing of 

The beauty’s ruin and the life’s defeat 
in these lovely October woods, that 
the yellow of the ash, the hectic of 
the bramble, and the elm tree’s 
scarlet blush have been there all 
the summer, only they were hidden 
by the green. And that now the 
life of the living leaf—the flowing 
sap which throbbed through the 
hidden channels—is being drawn back 
again into the safe harbour of bark 
and wood, there to wait until 

. Spring shall blow 

Her clarion o er the dreaming earth and fill 

With living hues and odours plain and hill. 

We are taught to remember that 
the “sere and yellow leaf” is no 
object for morbid contemplation, that 
it is, on the contrary, a most signifi- 
cant emblem of resurrection. For 
long before autumn comes, before 
the summer is far spent, the tree 
has been prepaiing for another spring. 
Now eyery twig terminates in a bud 
of promise, and the seeds of a future 





life lie hidden inthe still but pregnant 
earth. But, however true this may 
be, the poets were not wrong when 
they found some melancholy in the 
“dirge of the dying year,’ and 
saw : 
The calm leaves float 
Each to his rest beneath their parent shade. 


Is it that man, being such an 
integral part of nature’s whole, still 
retains some lingering vestiges of 
that annual preparation for a long, 
long sleep, which the trees are now 
undergoing and whose morning joy 
he never, in the days of his un- 
consciousness, hoped to see? Does 
he instinctively feel a kind of sym- 
pathy for these yellow leaves— 
mete things of clay from which 
the life has fled—because their 
lives have been little epitomes of 
his own? Because, too, they have 
lisped the infant language of the early 
year, felt the gladness of April, the 
feverish rush of May, and known the 
sumptuous vanities of summer ? Like 
him they have felt the touch of the 
soft rain, the warm kisses of the sun. 
They have grown old, and in the 
quiet autumn days gone gently down 
the stream of Time. 

Now leaves will appear in the 
placés where the old ones have been. 
They will be like them, as children 
resemble their parents, but until 
they have learnt 


To have enjoy’d the sun, 
To have lived light in the spring, 


and have endured the trials as well 
as the joys of life they will not be 
quite the same. 

Thus we instinctively love the 
month of corn and wine and oil be- 
cause it appeals to our deepest 
sympathies. In the pathos which 
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must underly the glories of the 
surrendered year; in the return of 
the. honeysuckle and the rose to the 
hedgerows; in the songs’ of birds, 
which at morning and evening give 
us snatches of their spring rhapso- 
dies which they have half forgotten ; 
in the obsessing quietude of the 
blue valleys which is hushed to a 
deeper slumber by the mellow music 
of some distant thresher, and in the 
drowsy yellow-hammer’s song, which 
inspires dreamy recollections of the 
days when the broom and the gorse 
were flaming on the hills, are woven 
memories which we love the best. 

There is no season which passes 
away so slowly, so reluctantly as this 
one. Like a ripeand kindly old age 
it ebbs smoothly into the ocean of 
the past. Like the dying pile of 
a wood-fire at evening: of embers 
which glow into flame and die away 
to glow again, the season lives and 
lingers. Even the winter, whose 
shadow steals slowly across the earth 
when the last warm glow of the 
burning day has faded from the 
russet woods, holds back his icy heel 
and refrains for a little while from 
crushing the delicate beauty of these 
gilded pavements of earth. 

Rough days may have come in 
harvest, and rude storms have chilled, 
with long, straight furrows of steely 
water, the warm, brown tones of the 
ploughed stubbles. The wind may 
have been loud in the trees o’ nights, 
the wrangling rooks blown like dere- 
lict leaves about the skies, but 
there has returned again and again 
the sweet tranquillity of the season 
of mists. Only the silvered vapours 
of morn have lain a little heavier 
upon the dew-drenched meadows. 
A fuller crimson has come to the 
beech. Acorns have tapped from 
bough to bough in the oak woods 
and the gorgeous pheasant, who 
has wandered far from home, lent 
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his splendour to the bramble brakes. 
But soon the shadows grow longer, 
and lonely partridges call to each 
other in the grey. There is_ the 
faintest suggestion of a frosty nip 
in the air. The frail leaves feel 
its breath, and in the silent night 
a dainty birch shakes out her tresses 
and sprinkles the frosted lane with 
a fluttering shower of golden leaves. 

But if October is the month of 
Nature’s supremest glory, it is to the 
sportsman the opening of a wider 
scope for activity than is afforded 
at any other season. The trout, it is 
true, is enjoying a well-earned respite 
under the protection of the law, 
but the noble salmon has come up 
from the sea with all the glamour of 
life and strength and beauty upon 
him. And, after all, is there any- 
thing in the whole realm of the 
year’s sport to compare with the 
first run of the season which this 
king of fishes affords us? Is there 
anything of its kind to compare 
with the enchantment of these moun- 
tain rivers which the salmon may 
now so worthily claim as its own ? 
To wade shoulder-deep through the 
sinking bracken in-the deep clefts 
of the hills where the dew-beads of 
morning scintillate till noon and where 
countless gossamers gleam like silken 
strands of opal across the open 
gaps in the trees is, in itself, a never- 
to - be - forgotten joy. Rowan 
trees, yellow and scarlet, hang their 
clusters of coral beads against the 
autumn blue, some purple heather 
still embroiders the grandeur of the 
mighty rocks which are tumbled 
about in utterest confusion—gigantic, 
broken toys of time and flood. The 
nuts are loose and brown in their 
ragged, leafy jackets, and that wild 
erratic song of the mountain black- 
bird, softened by distance, comes to 
us in broken syllables across the 
dreamy air. It is under such 
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conditions as these that the angler 
sets forth to match his skill with 
the “monsters of the deep ”—great 
fishes whose lives are still steeped 
in an unfathomable mystery and 
wonder, and who lie there in 
the broken waters of the foam- 
ing river just as they did last year 
—just as they have done, perhaps, 
every autumn since the days when 
man was but “little better than the 
ape.” 

If there is something that is 
exhilarating, that calls forth the 
very acme of sporting skill and 
physical endurance in wielding eigh- 
teen feet of greenheart and a line of 
twice that length with a nicety and 
precision that can never be quite 
realised or understood by those who 
are strangers to the art, what shall 
we say of that supreme moment when 
there is an eddying swirl upon the 
water, a dull tightening of the line 
and that thrilling response of the 
clicking reel? Any weariness that 
may have grown upon us, any dis- 
appointment we may have felt are 
forgotten-when the tell-tale tug is 
followed by a rush of the unseen 
salmon to the depths of the still 
waters of the pool. And imme- 
diately there follows the gentle tight- 
ening of the line, that rise of the great 
fish to the surface, the leap of a full 
yard into the air—an awful moment 
when we know that the line must 
slacken with almost inevitably disas- 
trous consequences—and the plunge 
again into the current when the 
straining rod again assures us that 
our prey is still on and firmly held. 
Down among the strong waters where 
sharp-edged boulders may fray our 
delicate cast or the sheer weight 


of-the flood break the best of tackle, 
the powerful fish fights with a dogged 
persistence and enduring vigour. 
Minutes pass like half-hours, while, 
with alternate rushes up-stream and 
down, with the wild shriek of the 
check as again ten, twenty yards of 
line are hauled away from us in that 
last mighty effort to escape, and the 
beautiful rod yields and answers to 
every strain. But at length the 
wild runs shorten and the winding 
reel tells the tale of victory, and 
provided the gaff does its work pro- 
perly, the wonderful creature who 
has afforded us a taste of the noblest 
sport which a nation of sportsmen 
could conceive is laid upon the short, 
wet grass below the hazel bushes. 
And the contents of the flask are 
shared with our gillie and pipes are 
lit. The incidents of the fight are 
gone over again, the weight of the 
prize is guessed, and those old con- 


troversies as to why the fish dash 
so madly at that monstrous thing 
called by courtesy “a fly,” when 
they think they will, what they feed 
upon and what the dark secrets— 
still hidden from the light of science — 
of their lives are return involuntarily 


to our thoughts. We think of these 
things by the waterside and talk 
about them in the smoke room at 
nights. And although we are still 
left wondering: still left as much in 
the dark as ever we were, the honest 
sportsman cannot but breathe a 
prayer of thanksgiving, and drink 
the toast of homage to those romantic 
fishes who—let their moods be as 
variable as those of women: their 
spirits as wayward as the winds— 
yield him such an enchanting and 
manly sport. 
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LEGEND OF THE ARABIAN 
ASTROLOGER 
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N old times, .many hundred 
| years ago, there was a Moorish 
king named Aben Habuz, who 
reigned over the kingdom of 
Granada. He was a retired conqueror, 
that is to say, one who, having in 
his more youthful days led a life 
of constant foray and depredation, 
now that he was grown feeble and 
superannuated, “languished for re- 
pose,” and desired nothing more 
than to live at peace with all the 
world, to husband his laurels, and 


to enjoy in quiet the possessions he 
had wrested from his neighbours. 
It so happened, however, that this 


most reasonable and pacific old 
monarch had young rivals to deal 
with ; princes full of his early passion 
for fame and fighting, and who were 
disposed to call him to account for 
the scores he had run up with their 
fathers. Certain distant districts of 
his own territories, also, which during 
the days of his vigour he had treated 
with a high hand, were prone, ‘now 
that he languished for repose, to 
rise in rebellion and threaten to 
invest him in his capital. Thus he 
had foes on every side; and as 
Granada is surrounded by wild and 
craggy mountains, which hide the 
approach of an enemy, the unfortu- 
nate Aben Habuz was kept in a 
constant state of vigilance and alarm, 
not knowing in what quarter hostili- 
ties might break out. 

It was in vain that he built watch- 
towers on the mountains, and 
stationed guards at every pass with 


orders to make fires by night and 
smoke by day, on the approach of 
an enemy. His alert foes, baffling 
every precaution, would break out 
of some unthought-of defile, ravage 
his-lands beneath his very nose, and 
then make off with prisoners and 
booty to the mountains. Was ever 
peaceable and retired conqueror in a 
more uncomfortable predicament ? 

While Aben Habuz was harassed 
by these perplexities and molesta- 
tions, an ancient Arabian physician _ 
atrived at his court. His grey beard 
descended to his girdle, and he had 
every mark of extreme age, yet he 
had travelled almost the whole way 
from Egypt on foot, with no other, 
aid than a staff, marked with hiero- 
glyphics. His fame had preceded 
him. His name was Ibrahim Ebn Abu 
Ayub ; he was said to have lived ever 
since the days of Mahomet, and to be 
son of Abu Ayub, the last of the 
companions of the Prophet. He had, 
when a child, followed the conquering 
army of Amru into Egypt, where he 
had remained many years studying ~ 
the dark sciences, and particularly 
magic among the Egyptian priests. 

It was, moreover, said that he had 
found out the secret of prolonging 
life by means of which he had arrived 
to the great age of upwards of two 
centuries, though, as he did not 
discover the secret until well stricken 
in years, he could only perpetuate 
his grey hairs and wrinkles. 

This wonderful old man was 
honourably entertained by the king ; 
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“AN ANCIENT ARABIAN PHYSI- 
CIAN ARRIVED AT HIS COURT, ’ 


who, like most superannuated 
monarchs, began to take physicians 
into great favour. He would have 
assigned him an apartment in his 
palace, but the astrologer preferred 
a cave in the side of the hill which 
rises above the city of Granada, 
being the same on which the Alhambra 
has since been built. He caused the 
cave to be enlarged so as to form a 
spacious and lofty hall, with a 
circular hole at the top, through 
which, as through a well; he could 
see the heavens and behold the stars 
even at mid-day. The walls of this 
hall were covered with Egyptian 
hieroglyphics with cabalistic symbols 
and with the figures of the stars in 
their signs. This hall he furnished 
with many implements, fabricated 
under his directions by cunning 
artificers of Granada, but the occult 
properties of which were known only 
to himself, 


In a little while the sage Ibrahim 
became the bosom counsellor, of the 
king, who applied to him for, advice 
in every emergency. Aben Habuz 
was once inveighing against, the in- 
justice of his neighbours, and _ be- 
wailing the restless vigilance he had 
to observe to guard himself against 
their invasions; when | heg had 
finished, the astrologer remained 
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silent for a moment, and then replied, 
“Know, O king, that, when I was 
in Egypt, I beheld a great marvel 
devised by a pagan priestess of old. 
On a mountain, above the city of 
Borsa, and overlooking the great 
valley of the Nile, was a figure of a 
ram, and above it a figure of a cock, 
both of molten brass, and turning 
upon a pivot. Whenever the country 
was threatened with invasion, the 
ram would turn in the direction of 
the enemy, and the cock would crow ; 
upon this the inhabitants of the city 
knew of the danger, and of the 
quarter from which it was approach- 
ing, and could take timely means to 
guard against it.” 

“God is great!” exclaimed the 
pacific Aben Habuz, “‘ what a treasure 
would be such a ram to keep an eye 
upon these mountains around me; 
and then such a cock, to crow in 
time of danger! Allah Akbah! how 
securely I might sleep in my palace 
with such sentinels on the top!” 

The astrologer waited until the 
ecstasies of the king had subsided, 
and then proceeded : 

“ After the victorious Amru (may 
he rest in peace!) had finished his 
conquest of Egypt, [ remained among 
the priests of the land, studying the 
rites and ceremonies of their idola- 
trous faith, and seeking to make 
myself master of the hidden know- 
ledge for which they are renowned. 
I was one day seated on the banks 
of the Nile, conversing with an ancient 
priest, when he pointed to the mighty 
pyramids which rose like mountains 
out of the neighbouring desert. ‘ All 
that we can teach thee,’ said he, 
‘is nothing to the knowledge locked 
up in those mighty piles. In the 
centre of the central pyramid is a 
sepulchral chamber, in which is en- 
closed the mummy of the high priest 
who aided in rearing that stupendous 
pile; and with him is buried a 


wondrous book of knowledge, contain- 
ing all the secrets of magic and art. 
This book was given to Adam after 
his fall, and was handed down from 
generation to generation to King 
Solomon the Wise, and by its aid he 
built the Temple of Jerusalem. How 
it came into the possession of 
the builder of the pyramids is 
known to Him alone who knows all 
things.’ 

“When I heard these words of 
the Egyptian priest, my heart burned 
to get possession of that book. I 
could command the service of many 
of the soldiers of our conquering 
army, and of a number of the native 
Egyptians ; with these I set to work, 
and pierced the solid mass of the 
pyramid, until, after great toil, I 
came upon one of its interior and 
hidden passages. Following this up, 
and threading a fearful labyrinth, I 
penetrated into the very heart of 
the pyramids, even to the sepulchral 
chamber, where the mummy of the 
high-priest had lain for ages. I 
broke through the outer cases of the 
mummy, unfolded its many wrappers 
and bandages, and at length found 
the precious volume on its bosom. 
I seized it with a trembling hand, 
and groped my way out of the 
pyramid, leaving the mummy in its 
dark and silent sepulchre, there to 
await the final day of resurrection and 
judgment.” 

“Son of Abu Ayub,” exclaimed 
Aben Habuz, “thou hast been a 
great traveller, and seen marvellous 
things ; but of what avail to me is 
the secret of the pyramid, and the 
volume of knowledge of the wise 
Solomon ? ” 

“ This it is, O king! By the study 
of that book I am instructed in all 
magic arts, and can command the 
assistance of genii to accomplish my 
plans. The mystery of the Talisman 
of Borsa is therefore familiar to me, 
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and such a talisman can I make, nay, 
one of greater virtues.” 

“O wise son of Abu Ayub,” cried 
Aben Habuz. “ better were such a 
talisman than all the watch towers 
on the hills, and sentinels upon the 
borders. Give me such a safeguard, 
and the riches of my treasury are at 
thy command.” 

The astrologer immediately set to 
work to gratify the wishes of the 
monarch. He caused a great tower 
to be erected upon the top of the 
royal palace, which stood on the 
brow of the hill of the> Albaycin. 
The tower was built of stones brought 
from Egypt, and taken, it is said, 
from one of the pyramids. In the 
upper part of the tower was a circular 
hall, with windows looking towards 
every point of the compass, and 
before each window was a table on 
which was arranged, as on a chess- 
board, a mimic army of horse and 
foot, with the effigy of the potentate 
that ruled in that direction, all carved 
of wood. To each of these tables 
there was a small lance, no bigger 
than a bodkin, on whick were en- 
graved certain Chaldaic characters. 
This hall was kept constantly closed, 
by a gate of brass, with a great lock 
of steel, the key of which was in 
possession of the king. 

On the top of the tower was a 
bronze figure of a Moorish horseman, 
fixed on a pivot, with a shield on one 
arm and his lance elevated per- 
pendicularly. The face of the horse- 
man was towards the city, as_ if 
keeping guard over it; but if any 
foe were at hand, the figure would 
turn in that direction, and would 
level the lance as if for action. 

When this talisman was finished, 
Aben Habuz was all impatient to 
try its virtues, and longed as ardently 
for an invasion as he had ever sighed 
after repose. His desire was soon 
gratified. Tidings were brought, 


early one morning, by the sentinel 
appointed to watch the tower, that 
the face of the bronze horseman was 
turned towards the mountains of 
Elvira, and that his lance pointed 
directly against the Pass of Lope. 

“Let the drums and trumpets 
sound to arms, and all Granada be 
put on the alert,” said Aben Habuz. 

“© king,” said the astrologer, 
“Jet not your city be disquieted, nor 
your warriors called to arms; we 
need no aid of force to deliver you 
from your enemies. Dismiss your 
attendants, and let us proceed alone 
to the secret hall of the tower.” 

The ancient Aben Habuz mounted 
the staircase of the tower, leaning 
on the arm of the still more ancient 
Ibrahim Ebn Abu Ayub. They un- 
locked the brazen door and entered. 
The window that looked towards the 
Pass of Lope was open. 

“In this direction,” said the astro- 
loger “lies the danger; approach, 
O king, and behold the mystery of 
the table.” 

King Aben Habuz approached the 
seeming chessboard, on which were 
arranged the small wooden effigies, 
when, to his surprise, he perceived 
that they were all in motion. The 
horses pranced and curveted, the 
warriors brandished their weapons, 
and there was a faint sound of drums 
and trumpets, and the clang of arms, 
and neighing of steeds; but all no 
louder, nor more distinct, than the 
hum of the bee, or the summer-fly, 
in the drowsy ear of him who lies at 
noontide in the shade. 

“ Behold, O king,” said the astro- 
loger, “a proof that thy enemies are 
even now in the field. They must 
be advancing through yonder moun- 
tains, by the Pass of Lope. Would 
you produce a panic and confusion 
amongst them, and cause them to 
retreat without loss of life, strike 
these effigies with the butt-end of 
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this magic lance; would you cause 
bloody feud and carnage, strike with 
the point.” 

A livid streak passed. across the 
countenance of Aben Habuz; he seized 
the lance with trembling eagerness ; 
his grey beard wagged with exulta- 
tion as he tottered toward the table : 
“Son of Abu Ayub,” exclaimed he, 
in chuckling tone, “I think we will 
liave a little blood!” 

So saying, he thrust the magic 
lance into some of the pigmy effigies, 
and belaboured others with the butt- 
end, upon which the former fell as 
dead upon the board, and the rest 
turning upon each other, began, 
pell-mell, a change-medley fight. 

It was with difficulty the astrologer 
could stay the hand of the most 
pacific of monarchs and prevent 
him from absolutely exterminating 
his foes; at length he prevailed 
upon him to leave the tower, and 
to send out scouts to the mountains 
by the Pass of Lope. 

They returned with the intelli- 
gence that a Christian army had 
advanced through the heart of the 
Sierra, almost within sight of Granada, 
where a dissension had broken out 
among them; they had turned 
their weapons against each other, 
and after much slaughter had re- 
treated over the border. 

Aben Habuz was transported with 
joy on thus proving the efficacy 
of the talisman. “At length,” said 
he, “ I shall lead a life of tranquillity, 
and have all my enemies in my 
power. O wise son of Abu Ayub, 
what can I bestow on thee in reward 
for such a blessing ?” 

“The wants of an old man and a 
philosopher, O king, are few and 
simple ; grant me but the means of 
fitting up my cave as a suitable 
hermitage, and I am content.” 

“How noble is the moderation 
of the truly wise ?” exclaimed Aben 


Habuz, secretly pleased at the cheap- 
ness of the recompense. He sum- 
moned his treasurer, and bade him 
dispense whatever sums might be 
required by Ibrahim to complete 
and furnish his hermitage. 

The astrologer now gave orders 
to have various chambers hewn out 
of the solid rock, so as to form ranges 
of apartments connected with his 
astrological hall; these he caused 
to be furnished with luxurious otto- 
mans and divans, and the walls to 
be hung with the richest silks of 
Damascus. “I am an old man,” 
said he, “and can no longer rest 
my bones on stone couches, and 
these damp walls require covering.” 

He had baths, too, constructed, 
and provided with all kinds of per- 
fumes and aromatic oils. “For a 
bath,” said he, “is necessary to 
counteract the rigidity of age, and 
to restore the freshness and supple-- 
ness to the frame withered by study.”’ 

He caused the apartments to be 
hung with innumerable silver and 
crystal lamps, which he filled with 
a fragrant oil prepared according to 
a receipt discovered by him in the 
tombs of Egypt. This oil was: per- 
petual in its nature, and diffused 
a soft radiance like the tempered 
light of day. “The light of the 
sun,” said he, “is too garish and 
violent for the eyes of the old man, 
and the light of the lamp is more 
congenial to the studies of a philo- 
sopher.” 

The treasurer of King Aben Habuz 
groaned at the sums daily demanded 
to fit up this hermitage, and he 
carried his complaints to the king. 
The royal word, however, had been 
given; Aben Habuz shrugged his 
shoulders : “ Wemust have patience, 
said he; “this old man has taken 
his idea of a philosophic retreat 
from the interior of the pyramids, 
and of the vast ruins of Egypt; 
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but all things have an end, and so 
will the furnishing of his cavern.” 

The king was in the right; the 
hermitage was at length complete, 
and formed a sumptuous subterranean 
palace. The astrologer expressed 
himself perfectly content, and, shut- 
ting himself up, remained for three 
whole days buried in study. At the 
end of that time he appeared again 
before the treasurer. ‘‘ One thing 
more is necessary,” said he, “one 
trifling solace for the intervals of 
mental labour.” 

“O wise Ibrahim, I am bound to 
furnish everything necessary for thy 
solitude; what more dost thou 
require ?” 

‘“*T would fain have a few dancing- 
women.” 

** Dancing-women,” 
treasurer, with surprise. 

* Dancing women,” replied the sage 
gravely; “and let them be young 
and fair to look upon; for the sight 
of youth and beauty is refreshing. 
A few will suffice, for I am a philo- 
sopher of simple habits and easily 
satisfied.” 

While the philosophic Ibrahim 
Abu Ayub passed his time thus 
sagely in his hermitage, the pacific 
Aben Habuz carried on furious cam- 
paigns in effigy in his tower. It 
was a glorious thing for an old 
man, like himself, of quiet habits, 
to have war made easy, and to be 
enabled to amuse himself in his 
chamber by brushing away whole 
armies like so many swarms of flies. 

For a time he rioted in the in- 
dulgence of his humours, and even 
taunted and insulted his neighbours 
to induce them to make incursions ; 
but by degrees they grew wary from 
repeated disasters, until no one ven- 
tured to invade his territories. For 
many months the bronze _horse- 
man remained on the peace estab- 
lishment, with his lance elevated 


echoed the 


in the air; and the worthy old 
monarch began to repine at the want 
of his accustomed sport, and to grow 
peevish at his monotonous tran- 
quillity. 

At length, one day, the talismanic 
horseman veered suddenly round, 
and lowering his lance, made a dead 
point towards the mountains of 
Guadix. Aben Habuz hastened to 
his tower, but the magic table in 
that direction remained quiet : not a 
single warrior was in motion. _Per- 
plexed at the circumstance, he sent 
forth a troop of horse to scour the 
mountains and reconnoitre. They 
returned after a three days’ absence. 

** We have searched every mountain 
pass,” said they, “but not a helm 
nor spear was stirring. All that we 
have found in the course of our 
foray, was a Christian damsel of 
surpassing beauty, sleeping at noon- 
tide beside a fountain, whom we have 
brought away captive.” 

“* A damsel of surpassing beauty ! ”’ 
exclaimed Aben Habuz, his eyes 
gleaming with animation; “let 
her be conducted into my presence.”’ 

The beautiful damsel was accord- 
ingly conducted into his présence. 
She was arrayed with all the luxury 
of ornament that had prevailed 
among the Gothic Spaniards at the 
time of the Arabian conquest. Pearls 
of dazzling whiteness were entwined 
with her raven tresses; and jewels 
sparkled on her forehead, rivalling 
the lustre of her eyes. Around her 
neck was a golden chain, to which 
was suspended a silver lyre, which 
hung by her side. 

The flashes of her dark refulgent 
eye were like sparks of fire on the 
withered, yet combustible, heart of 
Aben Habuz; the swimming volup- 
tuousness of her gait made his senses 
reel. “ Fairest of women,” cried he, 
with rapture, “who and what art 
thou ?” 
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“The daughter of one of the 
Gothic princes, who but lately ruled 
over this land. The armies of my 
father have been destroyed, as if 
by magic, among thesé mountains ; 
he has been driven into exile, and 
his daughter is a captive.” 

“Beware, O king!” ‘whispered 
ibrahim Ebn Abu Ayub, “ this may 
be one of those northern sorceresses 
of whom we have heard, who assume 
the most seductive forms to beguile 
the unwary; methinks I read witch- 
craftin her eye, and sorcery in every 
movement. Doubtless this is the 
enemy pointed out by the talisman.” 

“Son of Abu Ayub,” replied the 
king ; “‘ thou art a wise man, I grant, 
a conjuror for aught I know; but 
thou art little versed in the ways 
of woman. In that knowledge will 
I yield to no man; no, not to the 
wise Solomon himself, notwithstand- 
ing the number of his wives. and 
concubines. As to this damsel, I 
see no harm inher; she is fair to 
look upon, and finds favour in my 
eyes.” 

“Hearken, O king!” replied the 
astrologer. “IT have given thee 
many victories by means of my 
talisman, but have never shared 
any of the spoil. Give me then 
this stray captive, to solace me in 
my solitude with her silver lyre. 
If she be indeed a sorceress, J have 
counter spells that set her charms 
at defiance.” 

“What! more women!” cried 
Aben Habuz. “Hast thou not 
already dancing-women enough to 
solace thee ?” 

“ Dancing-women have I, it is 
true, but no singing-women. I would 
fain have a little minstrelsy to re- 
fresh my mind when weary with the 
toils of study.” 

“A truce with thy hermit crav- 
ings,” said the king, impatiently. 
“This damsel have I marked for 


my own. I see much comfort in 
her: even such comfort as David, 
the father of Solomon the Wise, 
found in the society of Abishag the 
Shunammite.” 

Further solicitation and remon- 
trances of the astrologer only pro- 
voked a more peremptory reply 
from the monarch, and they parted 
in high displeasure. The sage shut 
himself up in his hermitage to brood 
over his disappointment; ere he 
departed, however, he gave the king 
one more warning to beware of his 
dangerous captive. But where is 
the old man in love that will listen 
to counsel? Aben Habuz resigned 
himself to the full sway of his passion. 
His only study was how to render 
himself amiable in the eyes of the 
Gothic beauty. He had not youth 
to recommend him, it is true, but 
then he had riches ; and when a lover 
is old, he is generally generous. The 
Zacatin of Granada was ransacked 
for the most precious merchandise of 
the East; silks, jewels, precious 
gems, exquisite perfumes, all that 
Asia and Africa yielded of rich and 
rare, were lavished upon the princess. 
All kinds of spectacles and festivities 
were devised for her entertainment ; 
minstrelsy, dancing, tournaments, 
bull - fights — Granada for a time 
was a scene of perpetual pageant. 
The Gothic princess regarded all 
this splendour with the air of one 
accustomed to magnificence. © She 
received everything as a homage 
due to her rank, or rather to her 
beauty; for beauty is more lofty 
in its exactions even than rank. 
Nay, she seemed to take a secret 
pleasure in exciting the monarch 
to expenses that made his treasury 
shrink, and then treating his extra- 
vagant generosity as a mere matter 
of course. With all his assiduity 
and munificence, also, the venerable 
lover could not flatter himself that 
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he had made any impression on her 
heart. She never frowned on him, 
it is true, but then she never smiled: 
Whenever he began to plead his 
passion, she struck her silver lyre. 
There was a mystic charm in the 
sound. In an instant the monarch 
began to nod; a drowsiness stole 
over him, and he gradually sank 
into a sleep, from which he awoke 
wonderfully refreshed, but perfectly 
cooled for the time of his passion. 
This was very baffling to his suit; 
but then these slumbers were accom- 
panied by agreeable dreams which 


completely enthralled the senses of - 


the drowsy lover; so he continued 
to dream on, while all Granada 
scoffed at his infatuation, and groaned 
at the treasures lavished for a 
song. 

At length a ‘danger burst on the 
head of Aben Habuz against which 
his talisman yielded him no warning. 
An insurrection broke out in his 
very capital; his palace was sur- 
rounded by an armed rabble, who 
menaced his life and the life of his 
Christian paramour. A spark of his 
ancient warlike spirit was awakened 
in the breast of the monarch. At 
the head of a handful of his guards 
he sallied forth, put the rebels to 
flight, and crushed the insurrection 
in the bud. 

When quiet was again restored, 
he sought the astrologer, who still 
remained shut up in his hermitage, 
chewing the bitter cud of resentment. 

Aben Habuz approached him with 
a conciliatory tone. ‘O wise son 
of Abu Ayub,” said he, “ well didst 
thou predict dangers to me from this 
captive beauty: tell me then, thou 
who art so. quick at foreseeing peril 
what I should do to avert it.” 

“* Put from thee the infidel damsel 
who is the cause.” 

“Sooner would I part with my 
kingdom,” cried Aben Habuz, 
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. “Thou art in. danger of losing 
both,” replied the astrologer. 

“ Be not harsh and angry, O most 
profound of philosophers; consider 
the double distress of a monarch and 
a lover, and devise some means of 
protecting me from the evils by 
which I am menaced. I care not for 
grandeur, I care not for power, I 
languish only for repose; would 
that I had some quiet retreat where 
I might take refuge from the world, 
and all its cares, and pomps, and 
troubles, and devote the remainder of 
my days to tranquillity and love.” 

The astrologer regarded him for a 
moment from under his bushy eye- 
brows. 

“ And what wouldst thou give, if 
I could provide thee such a retreat ? ” 

“Thou shouldst name thy own 
reward ; and whatever it might be, 
if within the scope of my power, as 
my soul liveth, it should be thine.” 

“Thou hast heard, O king, of the 
garden of Irem, one of the prodigies 
of Arabia the happy.” 

“T have heard of that garden; it 
is recorded in the Koran, even in the 
chapter entitled ‘ The Dawn of Day.’ 
I have, moreover, heard marvellous 
things related of it by pilgrims who 
had been to Mecca; but I con- 
sidered them wild fables, such’ as 
travellers are wont to tell who have 
visited remote countries.” 

“‘Discredit not, O king, the tales 
of travellers,” rejoined the astrologer, 
gravely, “for they contain precious 
rarities of knowledge brought from 
the ends of the earth. As to the 
palace and garden of Irem, what is 
generally told of them is true; I 
have seen them with mine own 
eyes; listen to my adventure, for 
it has a bearing upon the object of 
your request, 

“In.my younger days, when a 
mere Arab of the desert, I tended 
my father’s camels. In traversing 
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the desert of Aden one of them 
strayed from the rest, and was lost. 
I searched after it for several days, 
but in vain, until, wearied and faint, 
I laid myself down at noontide, and 
slept under a palm-tree by the side 
of a scanty well. When I awoke I 
found myself at the gate of a city. 
I entered, and beheld noble streets 
and squares, and market-places ; but 
all were silent and without an in- 
habitant. I wandered on until I 
came to a sumptuous palace, with a 
garden adorned with fountains and 
fish-ponds, and groves and flowers, 
and orchards laden with delicious 
fruit ; but still no one was to be seen. 
Upon which, appalled at this loneli- 
ness, I hastened to depart; and, 
after issuing forth at the gate of the 
city, I turned to look upon the place, 
but it was no longer to be seen: 
nothing but the silent desert ex- 
tended before my eyes. 

“In the neighbourhood I met with 
an aged dervish, learned in the tradi- 
tions and secrets of the land, and 
related to him what had befallen me. 
‘This,’ said he, ‘is the far-famed 
garden of Irem, one of the wonders 
of the desert. It only appears at 
times to some wanderer like thyself, 
gladdening him with the sight of 
towers and palaces and garden-walls 
overhung with richly-laden fruit trees, 
and then vanishes, leaving nothing 
but a lonely desert. And this is the 
story of it. In old times, when this 
country was inhabited by the Addites, 
King Sheddad, the son of Ad, the 
great grandson of Noah, founded 
here a splendid city. When ‘it was 
finished, and he saw its grandeur, 
his heart was puffed up with pride 
and arrogance, and he determined to 
build a royal palace, with gardens 
which should rival all related in the 
Koran of the celestial paradise. But 
the curse of heaven fell upon him 
for his presumption. He and his 
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subjects were swept from the earth, 
and his splendid city, and palace, 
and gardens were laid under a per- 
petual spell which hides them from 
human sight, excepting that they 
are seen at intervals by way of keep- 
ing his sin in perpetual remem- 
brance.’ 

“This story, O king, and the 
wonders I had seen, ever dwelt 
in my mind; and in after years, 
when I had been in Egypt, and 
was possessed - of 
knowledge of Solomon the Wise, 
I determined to return and revisit 
the garden of Irem. I did so and 
found it revealed to my instructed 
sight. I took possession of the palace 
of Sheddad, and passed several days 
in his mock paradise. The genii who 
watch over the place were obedient 
to my magic power, and revealed to 
me the spells by which the whole 
garden had been, as it were, conjured 
into existence, and by which it was 
rendered invisible. Such a palace 
and garden, O king, can I make for 
thee, even here, on the mountain 
above thy city. Do I not know all 
the secret spells ? and am I not in 
possession of the book of knowledge 
of Solomon the Wise ? ” 

“OQ wise son of Abu Ayub!” 
exclaimed Aben Habuz, trembling 
with eagerness, “ thou art a traveller 
indeed, and hast seen and learned 
marvellous things ! Contrive me such 
a paradise, and ask any reward, even 
to the half of my kingdom.” 

“* Alas !”” replied the other, “‘ thou 
knowest I am an old man, and a 
philosopher, and easily satisfied ; all 
the reward I ask is the first beast of 
burden, with its load, which shall 
enter the magic portal of the palace.” 

The monarch gladly agreed to so 
moderate a stipulation, and the astro- 
loger began his work. Onthe summit 
of the hill, immediately above his 
subterranean hermitage, he caused a 
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great gateway or barbican to be 
erected, opening through the centre 
of a strong tower. 

There was an outer vestibule or 
porch, ‘with a lofty arch, and within 
it a portal secured by massive gates. 
On the keystone of the portal the as- 
trologer, with his own hand, wrought 
the figure of a huge key; and on the 
keystone of the outer arch of the 
vestibule, which was loftier than that 
of the portal, he carved a gigantic 
hand. These were potent talismans, 
over which he repeated many sen- 
tences in an unknown tongue. 

When this gateway was finished, 
he shut himself up for two days 
in his astrological hall, engaged in 
secret incantations; on the third he 
ascended the hill, and passed the 
whole day on its summit. At a late 
hour of the night he came down, 
and presented himself before Aben 
Habuz. ‘“‘ At length, O king,” said 
he, “my labour is accomplished. On 
the summit of the hill stands one of 
the most delectable palaces that ever 
the head of man devised or the heart 
of man desired. It contains sump- 
tuous halls and galleries, delicious 
gardens, cool fountains, and fragrant 
baths ; ina word, the whole mountain 
is converted into a paradise. Like 
the garden of Irem, it is protected by 
a mighty charm, which hides it from 
the view and search of mortals, 
excepting such as possess the secret 
of its talismans.” 

“Enough!” cried Aben Habuz, 
joyfully, “to-morrow morning with 
the first light we will ascend and 
take possession.”’ The happy monarch 
slept but little that night. Scarcely 
had the rays of the sun begun to play 
about the snowy summit of the 
Sierra Nevada, when he mounted his 
steed, and, accompanied only by a 
few chosen attendants, ascended a 
steep and narrow road leading up 
the hill. Beside him, on a white 


palfrey, rode the Gothic princess, her 
whole dress sparkling with jewels, 
while round her neck was suspended 
her silver lyre. The astrologer walked 
on the other side of the king, assisting 
his steps with his hieroglyphic staff, 
for he never mounted steed of any 
kind. 

Aben Habuz looked to see the 
towers of the palace brightening 
above him, and the embowered ter- 
races of its gardens stretching along 
the heights; but as yet nothing of 
the kind was to be descried. “ That 
is the mystery and safeguard of the 
place,” said the astrologer, “‘ nothing 
can be discerned until you have 
passed the spell-bound gateway, and 
been put in possession of the place.” 

As they approached the gateway, 
the astrologer paused, and pointed out 
to the king the mystic hand and key 
carved upon the portal of the arch. 
** These,” said he, “* are the talismans 
which guard the entrance to this 
paradise. Until yonder hand shall 
reach down and seize that key, 
neither mortal power nor magic 
artifice can prevail against the lord 
of this mountain.” 

While Aben Habuz was gazing, 
with open mouth and silent wonder, 
at these mystic talismans, the palfrey 
of the princess proceeded and bore 
her in at the portal, to the very 
centre of the barbican. 

“Behold,” cried the astrologer, 
“my promised reward; the first 
animal with its burden which should 
enter the magic gateway.” 

Aben Habuz smiled at what he 
considered a pleasantry of the ancient 
man; but when he found him to be 
in earnest, his grey beard trembled 
with indignation. 

“Son of Abu Ayub,” said he 
sternly, “ what equivocation is this ? 
Thou knowest the meaning of my 
promise: the first beast of burden, 
with its load, that should enter this 
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portal. Take the strongest mule in 
my stables, load it with the most 
precious things of my treasury, and 
it is thine ; but dare not to raise thy 
thoughts to her who is the delight 
of my heart.” 

“What need I of wealth ?” cried 
the astrologer, scornfully; “have 
I not the book of knowledge of 
Solomon the Wise, and through it 
the command of the secret treasures 
of the earth? The princess is mine 
by right ; thy royal word is pledged ; 
I claim her as my own.” 

The princess looked down haughtily 
from her palfrey, and a light smile 
of scorn curled her rosy lip at this 
dispute between two grey beards 
for the possession of youth and 
beauty. The wrath of the monarch 
got the better of his discretion. 
“Base son of the desert,” cried he, 
“thou mayst be master of many 
arts, but know me for thy master 
and presume not to juggle with thy 
king.” 

““My master! my king!” echoed 
the astrologer, “the monarch of a 
mole-hill to claim sway over him who 
possesses the talismans of Solomon ! 
Farewell, Aben Habuz; feign over 
thy petty kingdom, and revel in thy 
paradise of fools ; for me, I will laugh 
at thee in my philosophic retire- 
ment.” 

So saying, he seized the bridle of 
the palfrey, smote the earth with his 
staff, and sank with the Gothic 
princess through the centre of the 
barbican. The earth closed over 
them, and no trace remained of the 
opening by which they had descended. 

Aben Habuz was struck dumb for a 
time with astonishment. Recovering 
himself, he ordered a thousand work- 
men to dig, with pickaxe and spade 
into the ground where the astrologer 
had disappeared. They digged and 
digged, but in vain; the flinty bosom 
of the hill resisted their implements, 


or if they did penetrate a little way, 
the earth filled in again as fast as 
they threw it out. Aben Habuz 
sought the mouth of the cavern at 
the foot of the hill, leading to the 
subterranean palace of the astrologer, 
but it was nowhere to be found. 
Where once had been an entrance 
was now a solid surface of primeval 
rock. With the disappearance of 
Ibrahim Ebn Abu Ayub, ceased 
the benefit of his talismans. The 
bronze horseman remained fixed, with 
his face turned toward the hill, and 
his spear pointed to the spot where 
the astrologer had descended, as if 
there still lurked the deadliest foe 
of Aben Habuz. 

From time to time the sound of 
music, and the tones of a female 
voice, could be faintly heard from 
the bosom of the hill; and a peasant 
one day brought word to the king 
that in the preceding night he had 
found a fissure in the rock, by which 
he had crept in, until he looked down 
into a subterranean hall, in which 
sat the astrologer, on a magnificent 
divan, slumbering and nodding to 
the silver lyre of the princess, which 
seemed to hold a magic sway over his 
senses. 

Aben Habuz sought the fissure in 
the rock, but it was again closed. 
He renewed the attempt to unearth 
his rival, but all in vain. The spell 
of the hand and key was too potent 
to be counteracted by human power. 
As to the summit of the mountain, 
the site of the promised palace and 
garden, it remained a naked waste ; 
either the boasted elysium was hidden 
from sight by enchantment, or was a 
mere fable of the astrologer. The 
world charitably supposed the latter, 
and some used to call the place 
“The King’s Folly”; while others 
named it “ The Fool’s Paradise.” 

To add to the chagrin of Aben 
Habuz, the neighbours whom he had 
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“ SMOTE THE EARTH WITH HIS STAFF AND SANK WITH THE GOTHIC PRINCESS THROUGH THE CENTRE OF 
THE BARBICAN,” 


defied and taunted, and cut up athis protected by magic spell, made 
leisure, while master of the talismanic inroads into his territories from 
horseman, finding him no longer all sides, and the remainder of 
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At length Aben Habuz died, and 
was buried. Ages have since rolled 
away. The Alhambra has been built 
on the eventful mountain, and in 
some measure realises the fabled 
delights of the garden of Irem. 
The spellbound gateway still exists 
entire, protected no doubt by the 
mystic hand and key, and now forms 
the Gate of Justice, 
entrance to the fortress. Under 
that gateway, it is said, the 


old astrologer remains in his sub- 
terranean hall, nodding on his divan 
lulled by the silver lyre of 
princess. 

The old invalid sentinels who mount 


the 


the grand 
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guard at the gate hear the strains 
occasionally in the summer nights 

and, yielding to their soporific power 
doze quietly at their posts. Nay, sq 
drowsy an iiifluence pervades th¢ 
place that even those who watch b 

day may generally be seen nodding 
on the stone benches of the barbican| 
or sleeping under the neighbouring 
trees ; so that in factit is the drowsiest 
military post in all Christendom 
All this, say the ancient legends, wil 
endure from age to age. The princess 
will remain captive to the astr 

loger ; and the astrologer, bound up 


- in magic slumber by the princess 


until the last day, unless the mysti 
hand shall grasp the fated key, and 
dispel the whole charm of this en 
chanted mountain. 





““*SAY BOSS, I'D LIKE TO INTRODUCE YOU TO A FRIEND 
OF MINE FROM ENGLAND; SHAKE!’” 


TOM BROWNE’S TRAVEL STORIES 


Illustrated by Himself and told by.'A. B. Cooper 


PART IL. 


7 HAT was I speaking of ?”’ 
inquired Tom Browne, 
the game having dis- 


_tracted his attention for 
the moment. 
“You were relating how you had 
sought in vain for Adventure among 
the ruins of San Francisco.” 


“Oh, yes. I had to go out of 
Frisco for a spice of the romantic. 
For instance, from Raymond I 
started for a day and a half’s ride 
in the stage coach to Yosemite, 
‘where the big trees come from.’ 


I thought I had done a good thing 
when I got a box-seat. But the dust 
was terrific, and in less than an hour 
we all looked like millers. Westopped 
for lunch at a little place called 
Ahwance, and the driver regaled us 
with stories of ‘hold-ups’; until 
everybody felt nervous. He even 
showed us the very spot where the 
robbers had stopped the stage, gone 
through the passengers, and cleaned 
them out. 

“It was a very lonesome sort of 
place, with rocks and trees on either 
side—just an ideal spot for a Dick 
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Turpin or Jerry Abershaw. One 
man on the back seat, with a face 
like leather, was dressed like a work- 
man. I began to have a suspicion 
he was one of ’em—a sort of décoy 
duck, or what is called over here by 
pickpockets, ‘a back joint.’ Just 
when everybody was glancing fur- 
tively at his neighbour, a man sud- 
denly stepped out into the road from 
behind a tree and stopped the stage. 
It was sudden, and there were six 
horses, but the driver pulled them up 
with a jerk. Everybody was scared 
to death almost. But, after all, it 
was a false alarm. The man turned 
out to be a half-bred Indian, who 
wanted a ride as far as Warwona, 
the stopping place for the night. 

“The driver refused his request, 
as we had a full load, and whipped 
up his horses and dashed off. You 
could fairly hear the sighs of relief. 
I must confess I thought it was a 
‘hold up’ myself, and so did every- 
body else. As we drove on, the man 
on the back seat, dressed like a work- 
man, sang out: ‘Say! You skunk! 
You’re taking chances, coming out 
like that. You might have got 
plugged.” We found out then that 
he had got his ‘gun’ on the seat 
alongside of him. 

“ Next morning we started on our 
last stage, and the back seat man 
turned out in a fine suit of clothes 
and a fur-lined overcoat—a great 
toff. We discovered afterwards that 
he was a big army contractor, and 
probably had a big sum of money 
with him. He had evidently dressed 
to look as poor as possible in chance 
the stage was held up. 

** While we were in Yosemite, too, 
a friend and I rode out on ponies 
along the trails with a cowboy guide. 
Awful trails they are, winding along 
the edges of precipices and gorges 
up the mountain sides. Presently 
we caught up a party of six gold- 


tramping over the mountains to the 
Nevada gold fields, two hundred 
miles away, and they asked to be 
put.in the right tract. Our guide 
obliged them, and we bade then 
good-bye and good luck. 

“The next day we rode in a 
different direction along another trail 
up to Glacier Point, and met the 
same gold-miners coming back. 

“* Say, I thought you fellows were 
going to Nevada,’ said our guide. 

***So we are, boss,’ they replied. 
* Ain’t we on the right trail ?’ 

“* No, you’re just three miles from 
where we left you yesterday.’ 

“* Gee-whiz!’ They looked about 
the sickest lot of men I ever saw. 
They had tramped round in a half- 
circle and lost a day’s march. We 
left them studying a ragged little 
map.” 

*T’m two in,” I said, “ and that 
makes the game five all.” 

“Um,” said T.B., “I’m handi- 
capped—talking so much. Well! 
where was I ? After this I went down 
the Pacific Coast as far as Los 
Angeles, and then through Arizona 
on my way to the Grand Canyon. [| 
had to change at a little placecalled 
Williams. If you have seen ‘A 
White Man,’ which Lewis Waller is 
playing, you will understand the 
sort of place it was, and the sort of 
saloons it contained. I was shot off 
the train at seven o’clock in the 
evening and had to stay there till 
twelve midnight. I rambled into 
the main street. It was not a long 
one, just the usual ‘dirt road,’ 
running parallel with the railroad 
track, but it contained about a 
dozen saloons, one of which was 
supposed to be an hotel. As cookery 
seemed to be a lost art there, I got 
some sandwiches, and, to put time 
on, thought I would have a shave. 
The barber was a fat German and 
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inclined to be very 
‘chatty. Seeing that 
I was a stranger, 
and finding that I 
had about five hours 
to spare, he con- 
sumed about an 
hour of itin getting 
the superfluous hair 
off my chin. He 
would stop in the 
middle of his opera- 
tions, for instance, 
to heave half-a- 
brick, or, as the 
Yanks called it, a 
‘rock,’ at a yelp- 
ing dog in the 
street, and return. 
to continue the conversation and the 
shaving. I didn’t mind, as I had 
nothing else to do, and I was inter- 
ested in the people that came in 
and out. This barber’s establish- 
ment, for instance, contained the 
only bath in the town, and while I 
was there, no less than four men 
had a bath in turn, for which they 
paid, I believe, a quarter of a dollar. 
“Then I explored one of the 
saloons. It was just like the scene 
you see in ‘A White Man.’ There 
were groups of cattle punchers, 
miners and- lumber Jacks gambling 
inside, with a sprinkling of Indians 
in their gaudy red cloaks outside, 
[ called for a Scotch — whiskey. 
But it was not Scotch nor Rye, 
goodness knows what it~ was! 
The first sip nearly killed me. 
lt was like drinking cut glass. 
The bar tender, quite an aristocrat 
over there, was very. gracious to me. 
He said, ‘I guess, stranger, you are 
from the other side.’ I told him that 
was so, and his next question rather 
startled me. He said, ‘ Then I guess 
you know my brother. He’s over 
there somewhere, and he’s a good 
deal like me.’ I looked at the bar- 


A MAN SUDDENLY 


STEPPED OUT INTO THE ROAD,” 


tender, but, as he did not seem . 
reminiscent of any of my acquaint- 
ances in England, I said, in order 
not to disappoint him unduly, ‘ No, 
I don’t think Ido. You see England 


is rather a big place.’ 


“*Say, is that so?’ he said, 
with a good deal of surprise. 
‘Now, I always thought that it 
was quite a small place.’ ‘ Well,’ 
Isaid, ‘you have to be a bit 
careful, or you might walk into the 
sea.’ Then he saw that I was pulling 
his leg, as they say over there, and 
we got on better than ever. A little 
fat, greasy-looking man with a few 
friends came in just at that moment. 
The bar-tender turned to him and 
said, after having known me for 
five minutes: ‘Say, boss, I’d like 
to introduce you to a friend of mine 
from England. Shake!’ I shook 
all right, and we all got on very well 
together. The fact is, if you take 
them as they are, those fellows out 
West are not a bad sort. They are 
rough and ready, but the one thing 
they cannot stand is ‘ Side,’ a quality 
which they are apt to associate 
especially with the Englishmen who 
go out theré,” 
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“* Sav, I THOUGHT YOU FELLOWS WERE GOING TO THE 
GOLDFIELDS,” 


“I think the thought of that cut 
glass has put you off your game,” 
I said. “I’m one in again. Tell me 
a more cheerful story.” 

“Well, one morning,” said T.B., 
after making sure that I was indeed 
“one in,” “during my first visit to 
New York with Lance Thackeray, 
in 1904, I got a charmingly scented, 
exquisitely feminine-looking note, 
asking me if I would go to Del- 
monico’s to tea in the afternoon.” 

“* Well, you are a lucky beggar,’ 
said Thackeray, looking over my 
shoulder. ‘Now, nothing of that 
kind ever happens to me. Is it to 
be a téte-d-téte, or will you take a 
mal ?’ 

44 graciously consented to take 
him with me, if, on his part, he 
would consent to dim his personal 
radiance and let me do all the shining. 
He promised readily enough, and, 
dressed in best bib and tucker, away 
we went to the famous restaurant. 
Of course, we did not know whom 
we had come to see. That was the 
delightful mystery of it. But I sailed 
down the room, followed by Thacke- 
ray, and cast an eagle eye this way 
and that, looking for some vision of 
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loveliness who would 
match the sweetly- 
scented note-paper. 
I walked the whole 
length of the large 
saloon, and. then 
turned and looked 
around me. Two 
women, of some fifty 
years or more (each), 
bore down upon me, 
and one of them 
said in the most 


) winning tones: ‘Do 
| I happen to be ad- 


Tom 
said, 

‘You do, madam.’ 

She said, ‘ Say, now, 
I am charmed to meet you, Mr. 
Tom Browne. About twenty-five 
members of the “Daughters of 
Freedom Society ” are met together 
in the adjoining room, and would 
be vurry charmed if you would 
consent to join them. I am the 
President, and this lady is the Vice- 
President.’ 

“Thackeray had beat a strategic 
retreat before the lady had uttered 
ten words, and I looked round in 
vain for someone or other to throw 
me the life-line. Then,-seeing no 
help for it, I submitted, and followed 
my captors into the tea-room. Now, 
fancy being introduced one at a 
time to twenty-five ladies, each of 
whom thinks it necessary to express 
her extreme pleasure at ‘ this charm- 
ing opportunity of shaking hands 
with one of England’s cartoonists,’ 
and so on. 

“Well, I sat it out. They were 
very pleasant ladies. They told me 
that they had had Rudyard Kipling, 
Conan Doyle, and every mentionable 
and unmentionable celebrity at their 
club to lecture to them, and they 
would be very glad to add my scalp 
to their list. They asked me all the 
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usual questions; what I thought 
of the city; how the New York 
ladies compared with the English 
ladies, and all the rest. Then a 
brilliant idea struck me. I said, 
‘Pardon me, ladies,*but I have a 
friend with me, Mr. Lance Thacke- 
ray, an artist whose fame is far in 
excess of mine.’ They all expressed 
their charm at the idea, and were 
intensely sorry I did not mention 
it before. Then a deputation of two 
set forth along with me to find 
Thackeray. We discovered him lurk- 
ing in a bar, hooked him out, and 


ray and myself during this same visit. 
The English representative of a well- 
known firm of London publishers, 
hearing that we were in New York, 
called at our hotel and took us to 
see the ‘ Prince of Pilsen,’ a musical 
comedy which was just then taking 
New York by storm, and which 
afterwards had considerable success 
over here. During the play there 
was a Beauty Show, and quite a 
number of the chorus and show- 
girls had entered for it, and our 
friend was to be one of the judges. 
The girl he plumped for, and who 


“ GETTING THE SUPERFLUOUS HAIR OFF MY CHIN,” 


bore him back to the tea-room in 
triumph. He was duly put in the 
witness-box and subjected to as 
severe cross-examination as I had 
been. It was the one bright spot 
in an otherwise dolorous experience.” 

“Well,” I said, “that’s a story 
with a happy ending, and probably 
accounts for the fact that your last 
cast has found the Jack.” 

T.B. took no notice, but, while I 
stooped to follow suit, if I could, 
said: “Another remarkable little 
incident, in the light of what has 
happened since, occurred to Thacke- 


eventually took the first prize, was 
then quite unknown beyond her own 
little circles, but she has since not 
only carried off a good many 
theatrical prizes, and filled the post- 
card shops with her portrait, but she 
has also carried off a matrimonial 
prize in the shape of a British peer. 
The name of the girl for whom our 
friend voted was Camille Clifford.” 

“How came you to take such a 
fancy to Dutch stuff?” I said, 
suddenly, as we walked across the 
green. 

“At one time I was very fond of 
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going to Vollendam in Holland,” said 
T.B., shying the footer to the starting 
point, “and I have had some very 


good times there. The one hotel, 
kept by Herr Spaander, is crowded 
in the spring and autumn with 
artists of almost every nationality 
in Europe. The walls of the hotel are 
simply crowded with pictures and 
sketches, by such men as Phil May, 
Bartlett, Adrian -Stokes, Stanhope 
Forbes, and countless others, and 
Spaander himself is a man of taste. 
Being an artistic crowd we used to 
have jolly times, in spite of the babel 
of tongues. It was suggested one 
day, for instance, that we should 
all dress in Dutch costume, go down 
to the harbour in order to get a 
fitting background, and be photo- 
graphed. Now, if you have never 
tried to walk in clumpen—the wooden 
shoes of Holland—you will scarcely 
appreciate the ridiculous figure the 
procession cut as it emerged from 


the hotel door, followed by a crowd 
of Vollendamers. 

“It was more like an obstacle 
race than anything else I can com- 
pare it to. Some of the party did 
not get much beyond the doorstep, 
while others, after struggling gamely 
forward for twenty or thirty yards, 
finally and inevitably stepped out 
of their shoes and left them behind 
them on the path. Others, by dint 
of shuffling, something like you do 
when you put skates on for the first 
time, managed to get a little further 
still. But the screams of laughter 
which broke from the scattered ranks 
of our party at last brought us to a 
standstill, and we decided to réturn 
to our base and re-organise the 
expedition. Funnily enough I was 
the only one who could walk decently 
in my clumpen, and the explanation 
is that I had had them specially 
made for me, and so they were the 
right size, The difficulty, as far as 
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the. ladies were concerned, was 
got over by putting on slippers 
first, and then putting foot and 
slipper together into the wooden 
shoe. 5 

“We had a sort of open concert 
once at the hotel. Spaander himself 
is not by any means a_ finished 


English scholar, and it was funny to 
see him admiring the picture poster 
[had drawn, announcing the concert 
that evening, seeing that it bore 
the inscription in bold letters, ‘ Free . 
Drinks By Spaander.’ 


Those who 
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did not know English probably had 
this: mystic sign explained to them 
before the evening came, for there 
was a bumping attendance. There 
was a very funny Frenchman there, 
named Harricotte, one of the greatest 
little wags I ever met. That night 
he gave us one of the cleverest spoof 
entertainments I ever witnessed. 
Another fellow did a Serpentine 
Dance, dressed, of course, in the 
regulation skirts, and he did it as 
well as any premiere danseuse on the 
stage.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
ERE, pending the arrival of 
the brewer’s dray, we may 
leave Mr. Mitch for a 
while and turn our atten- 
tion to Boler Mitey. It was a 
warm, drowsy afternoon, and Boler, 
with the head kerinelman, had taken 
half-a-dozen of Crail’s Great Danes 
for a walk on the downs. They had 
arrived at an inviting mossy -bank 
where, by a judicious distribution of 
their limbs, they could lie with their 
faces in the shade and their bodies 
in the sun, and after impressing upon 
the dogs with their whips the advisa- 
bility’ of laying quietly down and 
refraining from the hopeless pursuit 
of rabbits, the pair were reclining 
on the bank smoking and _ lazily 
talking about their employer. 

“As hard a man as ever you'd 
wish to meet,” said the head kennel- 
man, one Alfred Slinger, languidly. 
‘And none too just, neither. As a 
rule, these ’ere ’ard men are as just 
and fair as they be ’ard—but the 
boss ain’t. I can mind a valet he 
had here a few years ago. Man be 
the name of Corrie—quiet man, but 
something ’ard about him, too. The 
boss engaged him asa valetin London 
and brought him down here. After a 
couple of months or mebbe a bit 
more, the boss let him take a little 
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*ouse in the village to bring his 
mother. Well, just as this Corrie 
had got his little ’ouse, all 
furnished and _ that, afore he 
brought his mother down, some- 
thing ’appened about a cheque for 
£500, what ought to ’ave been five 
pounds. The boss put the blame 
on Corrie. I ’appened to be just 
goin’ in to see him about one of the 
dogs when I overheard him shoutin’ 
at Corrie. 

“*For all I know, 


you’ve had a 
hand in alterin’ the cheque yourself,’ 


shouts the boss. ‘ There’s something 
in this that ain’t to my likin’. ’Ow- 
ever, I ain’t going to waste powder 
and shot on you. You clear out and 
be thankful I don’t put the ’tecs on 
rou.’ 

“Well, this Corrie, he begged to 
be kept on—said all about furnishin’ 
his ’ouse and that—but the boss 
wouldn’t ’ear a word. So Corrie 
comes on out. I met him in the 
passage, and he had murder on his 
face, Mitey. He half scared me—’oo 
had always considered him so quiet. 
Well, I never seen him since. I 
’eard he went straight off to his 
little ’ouse and waited there till the 
last up train come in, and then went 
away by that. Shows you what a 
’ard man the boss is. He must ’ave 
frightened Corrie out-of his life— 
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for he never came back to his ’ouse. 
Left it all standin’—furniture and 
all. No body ’ere ever seen another 
sign of him. Broke his ’art, I reckon.” 
Mr. Slinger yawned, and relit his 
pipe. 

“I mind, ’owever, that some queer 
lookin’ men come down from town 
an’ ’ad a look over his place. They 
must ’ave come the same night as 
Corrie vanished. They was in and 
out all the next day—seemed to be 
*untin’ for something, I was told. 
Afore they went they come up and 
seen the boss. The butler told me 
afterwards they was detectives and 
wanted to know about Corrie—’oo 
he was, and where the boss picked 
him up. But the boss was not taking 
any. He was goin’ away next day 
in his yacht for six months, and he 
said he knowed nothing about Corrie, 
except that he had just sacked him 
for gettin’ drunk. He didn’t want 
to waste time bein’ a witness and 
that, I reckon. He swore to it, and 
as good as ordered the detectives out 
of the ’ouse. The butler told me 
that in the hall one of them turned 
round and said : 

“* It’s my belief, sir, that you know 
more about this than you're telling 
us, and that you’re placing your 
private pleasure before your public 
duty.’ 

“ But the boss only laughed and 
told him not to be a fool. 

“Next day they was all gone— 
boss and all—and none of us ’eard 
no more about it. The ’ouse stood 
as it was, with the furniture and 
that, until at last, oid Nicholas, the 
landlord, ’ad it sold up for rent. 
Nobody ever seen Corrie’s wife. 
Funny thing, weren’t it? He’s a 
’ard man, is the boss.” 

“Very funny yarn altogether, I 
reckon,” said Boler, trying despe- 
rately to keep excitement out of his 
voice. “ Very funny yarn. ’Oo was 
this Corrie ?” 


“* Now, ’aven’t I just told I didn’t 
know—that nobody knowed—not 
even the police?” demanded Mr. 
Slinger, aggrievedly. 

“T mean what was his name ? ” 

“Oh, Bill—William Corrie.” 

“Seems ’ard luck, don’t it,” pur- 
sued Boler. “Nice chap, was he ? 
’Ave a drink and that—good com- 
pany ?” 

“Not much of a company chap. 
Used to be a bit religious—go to 
chapel and that. Used to preach now 
and then at the Wesleyan chapel. I 
never ’eard him myself. I never was 
much of a Wesleyaner.” 

Boler was choking with excite- 
ment. His soul was staring him in 
the face, shouting, ‘“ Here’s your 
Buckroyd—here he is. Why, Buck- 
royd was Corrie!” 

He had a hundred questions, but 
only risked one. 


“What happened to his luggage ? + 


Did ’e leave that ?” 

Mr. Slinger chuckled. 

“He did so—mostly empty. He 
had two flat sort of trunks, and they 
was both empty. And a portmantle 
—and the butler told me he only ’ad 
enough clothes to fill the portmantle. 
What he wanted with them trunks, 
I don’t know. 

“Tm takin’ care of one of ’em 
now for ’im, and the butler’s got 
t’other.” 

Boler chuckled in sympathy and 
changed the subject. He had heard 
enough to go on with. He thought 
it over quietly in the privacy of the 
cooking-room of the kennels, when 
a little later on he was boiling tripe 
for the Great Danes’ supper. He sat 
amidst the odorous steam and pon- 
dered—and it should be borne in 
mind that he, in common with Henry 
Mitch, and most small-change adven- 
turers, was a good deal more intelli- 
gent than his slothful and slurring 
fashion of speech would suggest to 
the average man, 
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““ Now, let me work it out quiet,” 
he muttered, lighting his pipe. “ All 
the tips Slinger slung me fits in 
wonderful with the yarn old Henry 
got from that burglar. Exceptin’ the 
Westley Inn part of it. Now, we'll 
suppose that this ‘ere Buckroyd, 
livin’ in London, ’ad a lot of silver 
and mebbe gold on ’is ’ands, and 
knew it was getting a little bit too 
hot for him in town. He fust of all 
calls hisself Corrie, and forges hisself 
some testimonials, and by means of 
‘em gets a job as valet to my boss 
Crail. He comes down ’ere bringin’ 
the silver along with him, and “ides 
it ere somewhere. Meantime, the 
police is a-follerin’ him up until at 
last they spots him down ’ere. Down 
comes two detectives just one day 
too late. Buckroyd bein’ sacked, 
goes to town and just shakes ’em off. 
When he’s back in town he hears 
they’re on his track, and so he never 
comes near the place again. That 
fits in. 


But they catches him, after 
all, and he gets five years. A few 


years later, dyin’ in jail, he 
tells this Canary Wing a _ few 
words about the silver bein’ ’idden 
‘ere in one of three places. Well, it 
looks like a cert that ’e buried it 
under the floor of ’is room in ‘ West- 
lynn.’ That would be easiest. Bein’ 
religious, ’owever, he would ’ave the 
run of the vestry of the chapel— 
same as me, huh!” Boler sneered— 
“and he might easy "ave ‘idden it 
there, where, mind you, he could 
get at it again a lot easier than he 
could at ‘ Westlynn,’ which is cert’n’y 
burglar-proof, what with the electric 
wires and dogs and that. But I don’t 
see where the pub comes in at all 
—not for Buckroyd. And that, 
some’ow, is what makes me think 
the pub is the place. All t’other 
works out too bloomin’ fluent and 
simple. And what Mitchy ’ad to say 
just now cert’n’y sounded like a clue, 
and a good, strong clue, too.” 


MONEY 


He stirred the tripe absently, 
smoking hard as he did so. 

“Well, it’s a thunderin’ tangled- 
up affair,” he mused, “and we’ll 
talk it over ’ard to-night.) We seems 
to be makin’ a move all right, any’ ow. 
I shall ’ave to find means to ’ave a 
look at Mr. Valet Corrie’s room as 
was. Pity ’e died, for some things. 
Good job for others, though I s’pose 
my best plan’d be to sort of fall in 
love with one of the ’ousemaids ’ere 
and get ’er to show me over the 
"ouse one day when nobody’s about. 
Wonder what Mitchy will ’ave to 
tell to-night?” .. 

Mitchy, meantime, was doing 
pretty well—as well as could be 
expected. To be precise, he was; at 
the moment his partner thought of 
him, nobly assisting the driver of 
the duly arrived brewer’s dray to 
empty a quart pot of beer. This 
done, he accompanied Mr. Porter, 
the ostler, and one of the brewer’s 
men, to the cellar in order to bring 
up a number of empty barrels. 

Even for a country inn—and these 
are not, as a rule, cramped—the 
Westley Inn had a large cellar, and 
one more likely to contain buried 
silver, Mr. Mitch, peering about in 
the gloom, had never seen. He 
whispered as much to himself. The 
cellar was oblong in shape, and for 
the most part the dingy walls were 
hidden behind barrels. There were 
several black recesses showing here 
and there, but unquestionably the 
most striking thing about the big 
cavernous den was its extraordinary 
neatness. 

The brewer’s man commented on 
it as he yanked a barrel off its stand 
as though it might have been a 
feather pillow. 

“ Tidiest cellar I iver seen !” he 
said, amazedly. ‘“‘ Some of the cellars 
I goes into looks like rag-’n’-bone 
shops! That’s it—that’s what they 
looks like—bloomin’ rag-’n’-bone 
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shops. This use’ ter be 
the wust of ’em all—until 
Jackson come ’ere. Why, 
’e must ’ave sweated yer 
‘art out, Jim, a-puttin’ it 
straight.” 

The ostler grinned. 

“TI ’aven’t donéa stroke 
of work in the bloomin’ 
cellar since ’e took the 
"ouse over,” he said. 

“*Ow’s that ? ” asked 
Mitch, with undisguised 
interest. 

“Oh, it’s a sort of 
*obby of the .boss’s to 
*tend to the cellar ’isself. 
°E’s fair crazy about 
cellars. From the very 
fust ’e’s took a deep in- 
terest in the cellar—same 
as you and me, on’y a 
different kind of interest. 
{ mind when ’e come and 
looked over the place 
afore ’e iookit ’e was on- 
common interested in the cellar.” 

“You got a good cellar ’ere,” he 
ses to the agent. “And I’m glad of 
it. If there’s one thing I like more’n 
any other thing it’s a good cellar. 
It’s blamed untidy now, but I'll 
soon put it to rights when I’m 
ere.” 

** And so ’’e ’as done it, too. Why, 
‘e’s often down ’ere now, potterin 
about an’ potterin’ about. Why, see 
that ”’—Mr. Porter indicated a board 
of mortar in a corner—“ ’e’s actually 
filled in mortar in the cracks between 
the bricks where it’d worked loose. 
Oh, ’e’s fond of ’is cellar, that’s 
what ’e is—fond of it. Always down 
‘ere tidyin’ up. Still, it cert’n’y 
looks the better for it. ’“Owever, 
let’s get these bar’ls up.” 

Now, as he laboured, tingling with 
excitement, Mitch was inspired. Why 
not remain in the cellar and examine 
it thoroughly when they had finished 
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“THE BARREL WAS ALLOW&D TO FALL SIDEWAYS ON TO THE DRAYMAN’S FOOT,” 


working there ? It was quite possible, 
he thought, to dodge, unnoticed, 
into one of those dark recesses, and 
then the others would leave him 
there, thinking he had gone out 
before them. Nobody belonging to 
the inn (he argued) would miss him, 
as he was not a regular employee, 
but a bird of passage, coming and 
going as his own sweet will moved 
him. 

And as he planned, so it befell. 
As the others battled with the last 
barrel but one, Mitch slipped into a 
recess and dropped on his hands and 
knees among a lot of old seed 
potatoes. He turned his face to the 
wall so that it should not show white 
against the dark background. There 
was no need to worry about his 
hands—they would not have shown 
very plainly against a tarred fence. 
Then he waited. 

Even had the others suspected 
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anything, a slight mishap with the 
last barrel. would have driven 
suspicion from their minds. By some 
clumsiness on the part of Mr. Porter, 
the barrel was allowed to fall side- 
ways on to the drayman’s foot in 
general, and in particular a soft corn 
that flourished on that individual’s 
little toe. He explained this with a 
wealth of florid detail, as he hopped 
round the cellar like an intoxicated 
bear. 

“*Wotcher doin’ of ?” he desired 
to know. ‘“ Wotcher doin’ of ? 
Droppin’ barrels on peoplt’s corns! 
And lapsed into a cyclone of abuse. 
Mitch, kneeling silently in his dark 
hole, grinned as he listened. Pre- 
sently, wrangling and arguing, they 
departed with the barrel, and save 
for one full cask remaining, and a 
heap of mineral water cases, the cellar 
was empty until the following morn- 
ing, when a fresh stock of beer would 
arrive. Things could not have fallen 
more propitiously for the silver- 
seeker. 

He produced from his pocket two 
candle-ends, which with rare fore- 
sight he had “lifted ”* from a pair 
of carriage lamps in the harness- 
room, and proceeded to investigate. 

For two long hours he was busy 
with no thought of the outside world. 
Crawling, like the serpent, upon his 
belly, he first of all made the acquaint- 
ance of every individual brick in the 
floor. But he gained no hint from 
any of these, save that the floor was 
quite solid and hard to the knuckles, 
and further that quite recently the 
whole of the flooring-bricks had been 
removed and replaced. 

It was clear to the seeker that Mr. 
Jackson had examined the floor 
before him, and with a laudable 
thoroughness. He reluctantly came 
to the conclusion that in so far as 
the floor was concerned, he had 
wasted his time, and still buoyed up 


by the unmistakable fact that he 
was on the right track, he turned his 
attention to the walls. At the end 
of another hour he had made the 
lamentable discovery that Mr. Jack- 
son had been before him here also— 
save only for one recess, in which 
the bricks had obviously not been 
moved for many years, and about 
four feet of the wall on each side of 
the recess. And here he tapped like 
the diligent woodpecker. But there 
came no answering “ hollow sound ! ” 
Apparently the wall was solid as 
rock. Perspiring freely and swearing 
under his breath, he gave up at last, 
and began to lick his sore knuckles. 

“It’s funny,” he soliloquised, 
softly, glaring thoughtfully at the 
blank walls. “It’s funny, where on 
earth that silver’s got to. I’m near 
it—I’m sure of it. I’m next door 
to it—got me ’ands right on it—but 
where is it? Pah!” he snarled, 
disgustedly. ‘‘ We shall lose it even 
now, if I don’t look out. It’s ’ere 
somewhere, and the boss knows it. 
And what’s more, I shouldn’t be 
surprised if ’e didn’t git ’is informa- 
tion where Canary Wing got his 
and that’s in jail. He looks like it, 
andsodo’is pal. A couple of bloomin’, 
burglin’, silver-’untin’ wrong *’uns— 
judgin’ by their faces. ’Owever,” he 
sighed, “I’d better be gittin’ out of 
it afore they comes back.” He 
turned dejectedly to the door. “ If 
they found me ’ere they’d murder 
me as soon as look at me—yes, and 
bury me under the brick floor, and 
nobody be a ha’porth the wiser or 
sadder. They would—I knows the 
kind of men they be!” 

He glanced nervously over his 
shoulder, half-scared at his morbid 
imaginings, half-amused at his fanciful 
exaggeration. 

*“ Bloomin’ nice tomb this cellar’d 
make for me—I don’t ’alf think. 
’Owever, it won’t do nothin’ of the 
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sort.. No tombs for me. Not for Mr. 
Mitch. Your little ’Enry is off ’ome 
to a quiet supper—as ’e needs and 
as ’e ’as earned.” He chuckled, and 
softly turned the handle. 

But the door was locked ! 

“Lumme!” breathed Henry, 
feverishly straining at the heavy 
knob. But for all his straining, 
nothing happened. He put his back 
to the door, and hunching his 
shoulders, pushed hard—with about 
as much effect as if he had been 
pushing at a cliff. He put his back 
into it—this time to such purpose 
that his feet slipped away under 
him, and he slid sharply down to a 
sitting position with a “sickening 
thud” that did much to unnerve him. 

“Ouch!” he muttered, spitting. 
“Been and bit me tongue.” He 
stood up and relit his candle. 

“That fool, Jim, must ’ave locked 
the door, and me not ’ave ’eard it. 
Jest like the country joskin’ ’e is,” 
growled the prisoner, hideously 
illogical and unjust. 

“Tombs, I «said ” he began, 
and a rat bolted across the floor, and 
he jumped in spite of himself. 

“Ere, this is a bit thick. It’s 
gettin’ late, too,” he said, nervously. 
** And afore long it’ll be too thunderin’ 
dark to be ’appy.” He shivered a 
little, gazing anxiously at the only 
remaining candle end. It occurred 
to him that his wisest course would 
be to bang on the door until he 
attracted someone’s attention, but 
after five seconds thought he aban- 
doned the idea. The landlord and 
his villainous-looking friend might 
have returned, and he had no desire 
to be discovered by them. For that 
would mean farewell to the chance 
of ever getting the silver, which he 
was quite certain was hidden some- 
where in the cellar. He decided to 
wait a while, anyhow. Someone 
would be coming down before long, 


and if he watched from the recess 
he could see who it was. To anyone 
but the landlord he would disclose 
himself, explaining that the quart 
of beer he had shared with the dray- 
man had caused him to “come over 
queer,” and he had “ sort of ” fainted 
just as the others left the cellar, 
thinking, no doubt, that he had 
already gone. He made his decision, 
and groping across to his recess, 
settled down to wait, and, waiting, 
to scare himself with vain imaginings. 

Slowly the miserable hours dragged 
past, and it-was not till he had 
pictured himself lying redly dead 
on the floor, with two burly ruffians 
smilingly bending over him so many 
times that he had.almost got used 
to the idea that he heard, across 
the dark, the scraping of the key in 
the lock as someone turned it, and 
an appalling oath as the candle of 
the new-comer was blown out by 
the displacement of the air as he 
swung back the door. 

Mr. Mitch retreated to the farthest 
corner of his all too shallow recess as 
he recognised the voices of Jackson 
the landlord, and his friend. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Genuine fear settled like a wreath 
of ice round Mitch’s heart as the two 


men stumbled into the cellar. Mr. 
Jackson was first, shading a smoky 
paraffin lamp with his hand. On 
his heels followed his friend from 
London. , : 

Mr. Mitch, peering fearfully out 
from his recess, saw instantly that 
they had been drinking. They 
breathed heavily, and punctuated 
their breathings with occasional hic- 
coughs. And they both appeared to 
be in an evil temper. 

Mr. Jackson placed the lamp on 
the one remaining barrel, and turned 
upon his ill-favoured, scowling friend 

“°Ere’s the cellar!” he said. 
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** *Ere—what you’re in. It’s all dam’ 
fine for you and ‘ Basement ’ Stevens 
to grouse and grumble and: write 
insultin’ letters about the time I’ve 
took to find the silver Buckroyd 
said ’e buried ’ere ; but all I know is 
that I’ve been over the cellar—walls 
and floor—brick by bloomin’ brick, 
and, what’s more, I’ve dug a twelve- 
inch spike into the earth under and 
be’ind each brick, and there ain’t 
nothin’ there. I’ve got another two 
or three yards of space to cover, and 
then we shall know. And if it ain’t 
there, why, it ain’t in this pub, 
that’s all. Ill tell you what it is, 
‘Pincho’ Matthews, it’s a do, that’s 
what it is. We’ve bin done. Either 
the stuff wasn’t buried ’ere at all, or 
else someone’s been ’ere fust. Some- 
body’s done old Mother Hubbard on 


> 


us. 
*“Pincho”’ Matthews emitted a 
ferocious growl. 

“°Oo ’as? ’Oo’s bin ’ere? If 
I catch him I'll ” Here followed 
details which froze the very marrow 


of Mr. Mitch, flattened against the | 


wall of his recess. 

“Fat lot that ’elps, don’t it?” 
commented Jackson, bitterly. “ It’s 
a do, that’s what it is—a do. ’E 
always was a_ slippery card, 
Buckroyd was. Why, we only 
got ‘Basement’ Stevens’ word that 
’e’s died in jail. S’posin’ ’e ain't 
dead ?” , 

“ Then ’e ought to be!” Evidently 
“ Pincho ” felt murderous. 

“Well, all I can say. is, s’posin’ 
the silver ain’t in this cellar, it ain’t 
in this pub. And directly I’ve 
searched the cellar I’m goin’ to 
chuck up the pub and draw me valua- 
tion money and git back to London. 
I ain’t got no use for the country. 
I was a fool to ever take it on— 
thanks to you and ‘ Basement.’ ’Ow- 
ever, no more bloomin’ partnership 
specs for me. I’ve always been on 


my own before, and after this [ll 
stop on my own. What’s the good 
of talkin’? I’m sick of it.” 

“*°Ow about that hole in the wall 
there?” asked ‘‘ Pincho,” indicating 
Mitch’s retreat. 

“Tve got that left to search,” 
grumbled Jackson. 

**Come on, then ; let’s search it !”’ 
Mitch heard shuffling footsteps, and 
he felt (he said afterwards) as though 
someone had caught his stomach 
on a rod and line and swung it clean 
over their shoulders, as anglers some- 
times swing young fish. 

But Mr. Jackson’s energy was not 
equal to it. : 

“Ho, yes! At twelve o’clock at 
night with a feather bed waitin’ 
upstairs! I can see myself doin’ 
brickwork now—I do not think! 
Come on upstairs and go to bed, you 
fool, and we'll finish off the cellar 
to-morrow.” 

Mitch breathed a short but very 
earnest prayer of thanksgiving, as 
he heard “‘ Pincho ” agree and shuffle, 
with a final imprecation, to the door. 
Peering out, he saw*the door close 
with a bang. 

He waited, chuckling nervously, 
for a half-hour:—just long enough, 
he judged, for the pair to get really 
interested in their feather beds, and 
then he turned the handle. As he 
hoped and expected, Mr. Jackson 
had been too drunk to trouble about 
locking the door, and so, silently as 
the midnight beetle of the kitchen, 
he stole up the dark stairs. Stealthily 
he made his way to the back door, 
soundlessly he unbolted it, his soul 
singing an anthem of congratulation, 
scornfully he threw a contemptuous 
look back at the dark interior of the 
inn. 

** Not so bad.” 

“You'll ’ave to ’urry, ’Enery, my 
boy, or Bolerll be nervous,” he 
whispered, and so stepped out, 
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straight into the yearning arms of 
Police Constable Hinxman. i 

“Aah!” said the policeman. 
“ Jest right ! Caught very nice!” 

Mitch gulped, and with a mighty 
effort pulled himself together. 

“Ho!” he. whispered, bitterly. 
“Wotcher mean? Wotcher think 
you’re doin’ ? ” 
~ “Never you mind—you’re caught 
this time. Never ask questions then 
you won't ’ear no lies. You're 
a-comin’ along with me, that’s what 
you're goin’ to do!” 

' Then Mitch’s presence of mind 
re-asserted itself. 

“All right, you  slab-headed 
joskin,” he whispered, hoarsely, 
“P’raps I can lock the bloomin’ 
door first. With only you to protect 
the place there’ll be some thieves in 
’ere afore long.” 

He coolly took the key from the 
inside, locked the door, pocketed the 
key, and moved across the stable 
yard with the suddenly doubtful 
policeman. 

‘ Now, old Beedlecrusher, wotcher 
want ?” he began, briskly, easily, 
and with the air of a_ perfectly 
innocent man. 

P.C. Hinxman grinned doubtfully. 

“Ah, you ’aven’t got no silver 
spoons hid in your pockets, I s’pose 
—you ’aven’t got——” 

But Mitch broke in, sour, brief and 
contemptuous. 

“Search me, you lump !” he said. 
Hinxman looked even more doubtful 
and took him at his word. They 
went across the low brick wall of 
the stable yard refuse pit and took, 
one by one, from the prisoner's 
pockets, a pruning knife, a clay pipe, 
a screw of shag, a three-days old 
Sporting Life, sevenpence in coppers, 
and two florins (Mitch’s gold was in 
a secret leather pocket just under 
the armhole of his waistcoat), some 
string, a picture postcard of Morn- 


ington Cannon, a double-headed 
farthing, and, finally, the key of 
the back door of the “ Westley Inn.” 

Mr. Hinxman stared at the homely 
collection as it lay in the moonlight, 
and he looked remarkably foolish— 
even for a country policeman. 
Obviously, he had shpped up and 
that badly. 

Then, Mitch, speaking in a low, 
intense whisper, summed up. 

“You Hampshire loony!” he 
began, cleared his throat, and began 
again. “ You unforchnit bluebottle ! 
*Aven’t you got the sense to know 
that I’ve been took on unofficial by 


-Mr. Jackson to keep an eye on the 


stable work ’ere and to ’elp see 
after the cellar work when necessary, 
and to tidy up indoors after closin’ 
time sometimes ? Why, everybody 
knows it—’ceptin’ the one man who 
ought to know it.” He drew breath 
and proceeded. “ Ah, well, this’ll lose 
you your job, that’s all.” He began 
to replace the articles. “I shall 
lodge a complaint at Ringwood p’lice 
station and ’ave you sacked. Then 
I'll sue you for damages, that’s 
all!” 

Mr. Hinxman was at all times a 
man of few words. He pulled out a 
leather bag and counted out three 
pounds. 

“Four!” said Mitch, licking his 
lips greedily. 

The constable added a sovereign. 

Mitch took them, spat on them for 
luck, and “ Let this be a lesson to 
you,” he said, gaily. ‘“ Good-night.” 

Mr. Hinxman paused emotionally 
before he spoke. But he answered 
at last. 

“You agrees not to tell a livin’ 
soul ?” he said. “‘ So help you ? ” 

“So help me, Susan!” replied 
Mitch, cheerfully. ‘ Good-night.” 

He swung off, rattling the money 
in his pocket. At the entrance to the 
yard he paused, listening to 
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something the police- 
man appeared to be 
saying to himself. 

“Qh!” said Mitch, 
playfully pretending to 
be shocked. “* And 
you a policeman, too!” 

Then he struck. out 
for the hut. 


CHAPTER XV. HN i 

To Mr. Mitch’s as- || 
tonishment he heard 
voices as he drew near 
to the half-open door 
of the cottage. So, 
with the caution that 
his lean years had 
taught him, he quietly 
stepped upto the 
window and- peered 
through. 

There he saw a 
memorable _ scene. 

Boler Mitey, with an 

expression of ineffable 

weariness upon his face, 

sat dejectedly on a stool by the rough 
table, holding a hymn-book in his 
hand. Facing him was Mr, Win- 
chester Chalk, also with a hymn- 
book. Mitch grinned and listened. 

“And there we ’ave it, my friend,” 
came the earnest voice of Win- 
chester. “‘ We ’ave it summed up 
in them few words—‘a glass too 
much!* Oh, pause and think afore 
it is too late. Dash down that 
pizenous broth of Satan; dash it 
down on the floor and biy a loaf of 
‘olesome bread instead. That’s it; 
that’s the way to talk to ’em, Mr. 
Mitey, and now we'll jest ’ave ’ymn 
number 119, and if our pore mis- 
beguided friend don’t stagger ’ome 
before then, I'll go.” 

But Boler had come to the extreme 
end of his patience. He snatched at 
the last word. 

“Oh, go! 


Go now!” he roared 
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disgustedly. “I don’t want no 
hymns sung at me, and I don’t want 
to sing no hymns at my pals. You 
get on my nerves, you do—you’d 
get on a bloomin’ mummy’s nerves, 
you would. Of all the——” 

But at this moment Henry, fearing 
lest his partner should betray him- 
self as being no true child of the 
Wesleyan sect, made an impressive 
entrance. 

‘“*Evenin’, mates both,” said he, 
puffing a rank cloud of smoke into 
Winchester Chalk’s face. ‘“‘When 
you've both done ’oldin’ this ’ere 
little service I’d like to point out 
it’s past twelve o’clock—a good bit 
past.” 

Boler put his hymn-book on the 
table with a sigh of relief—as though 
he had just recovered from a bout 
of indigestion—and the partners both 
looked so pointedly at the door that 
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Mr. Chalk, with Boler’s explosion 
fresh in his mind, had no other 
course open to him but to’clear out. 

“Well, dear friends, I must bid 
you ‘ G’night’ now. But—” he fixed 
Mitch with a cold eye—“ I shall call 
round to-morrer accordin’ to our 
arrangement — brother!” Mitch 
sneered offensively at him and Win- 
chester, with affected meekness, de- 
parted. There was silence between 
the silver-seekers until the sound of 
the religious rat-catchers’ footsteps 
died away, and then they leaned to 
each other, speaking simultaneously. 

“By God! Boler, it’s as good as 
ours !” 

“ By God! 
in our ’ands !” 

Their voices cracked with excite- 
ment. 

They were silent again from sheer 
surprise. Then Mitch lapsed sud- 
denly, and with the air of a some- 
what injured man, into the story of 
his cellar adventure. 

Boler listened without comment to 
the end. 

Then he told the amazing story of 
Buckroyd, alias Corrie, as he had 
heard it from Walter Slinger. 

‘“*T don’t see where the pub comes 
in at all in your yarn,” said Mitch at 
the end, cutting a liberal slice of 
cold bacon and pouring himself beer 
from a stone jar. 

“ Neither do I—yet,” agreed Boler. 
“But one thing’s clear enough to 
me, and that’s this—Canary Wing 
wasn’t the only man in the jail that 
Buckroyd told about this ’ere silver 
when ’e was alive. Them two at the 
pub ’ave ’eard about it as well. But 
it looks to me that they ’aven’t 
‘eard anything about ‘ Westlynn’ or 
the ‘Wesleyan’ chapel. After this I’m 
beginnin’ to believe that the pub’s 
out of it, Mitchy. That landlord ’as 
been there six months now, and if 
the silver was there he’d ’ave found 


Mitchy, we’ve got it 
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it before now. No, matey, I’m keepin’ 
me eye on ‘ Westlynn ’—that’s the ° 
clue I’m a-follerin’ up. But you’ang 
on to,the pub for a bit—something 
might turn up. But we'll ’ave 
another look at the chapel, too, fust 
chance. Any’ow, we ’aven’t done 
bad for the few days we been ’ere. 
And we shall do better—you mark 
my words—a bloomin’, darn sight 
better. But we must keep that 
Chalk out of ‘ere, some’ow, or I 
shall find myself committin’ murder 
on ’im one of these days !’” 

Few people have been so keenly 
watched in this wicked world as were 
Messrs. Jackson and Matthews at 
the Westley Inn during the next few 
days. Like the carrion-eaters that 
sail in wide circles in the sky, noting 
every movement on the plans below, 
Henry Mitch hung about the inn 
watching the landlord and his friend. 
Sometimes Jackson would stroll out 
behind a cigar, looking good-tem- 
pered, and on these occasions Mitch 
would tremble, breathe an hysterical 
“He’s found it,” and contemplate 
going into the stable and“ hanging 
himself with one of the horses’ 
halters; then “ Pincho” Matthews 
would break into a cyclone of abuse 
at the ostler or Mitch for the most 


‘trivial reason, and Mitch’s hopes 
P 


would rise like a thermometer in a 
hot oven. He turned from hot to 
cold with every half-hour of the 
day. Unable to see how the search 
of the recess in the cellar was turning 
out, Mitch hung like a haunted thing 
round the stable-yard, waiting and 
watching. Nothing escaped him that 
was in any way connected with the 
pair who were searching the cellar. 
It was on the third day that his 
mind waseased. He was crossing from 
the stables to the harness-room when 
Jackson and “Pincho,” wrangling 
furiously, appeared at the back door. 
“Say what you—like! Do what 
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you—like! I’ve done with it!” 
snarled the landlord, and flung a 
trowel which he was carrying across 
the yard with all his force. The 
handle of the thing took Mitch 
just over the ear; but nothing could 
have been more welcome. In his 
lelight—for he knew now that they 
had failed to locate the silver—in his 
lelight he forgot to be stunned. In 
the ordinary way he would have 
lropped like a ripe apple, and re- 
nained unconscious until he judged 
the person who had knocked him 
down sufficiently frightened to be 
glad, even grateful to pay damages— 
anything from a sovereign up, accord- 
ing to what Mitch thought he could 
get. 

But now he rubbed his ear and 
meekly picked up the trowel and 
took it with him into the harness- 
room. He heard Jackson repeating 
bitterly— 

“I’m off back to the Smoke! I’m 
off back to the Smoke! No more of 
yer dam’ ivy-covered country pubs 
and bloomin’ treasures for me! I’m 
off back to the Smoke as soon as I 
can get the pub off me ’ands! An’ 
dam’ all of yer, I say, you and 
Buckroyd and ‘Basement’ Stevens, 
and all of yer. I’m on me own for 
ever—after this.” 

Mitchy grinned and rubbed his 
hands. 

He had expected, had prayed for 
this. Boler—diligently working back 
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on Corrie’s Westlynn trail—had seen 
a way that made it all clear and al! 
beautiful. 

“Tf Jackson goes,” Boler had 
said. “If Jackson don’t find the 
silver and chucks up the pub, per- 
suade Mrs. Gritty to take it on. 
She’ll jump at it; she used to keep 
a pub, and I don’t believe she’s 
ever been really ’appy out of it. 
Get ’er to take it and make you 
potman. Then you'll be able to 
search every inch of the place.” 

And now Jackson was eager to 
throw it up and return to London 
and his particular branch of crime— 
Mitch, pondering, paid him the poor 
compliment of taking it for granted 
that he was a criminal—and Boler 
and Mitch were going to supper that 
night at Mrs. Gritty’s house. . . 

Ten minutes later, Jim Porter, 
lying on a heap of straw in the stable, 
poring over a volume sanguinely 
entitled— 

“How to Find Winners ! 
An Easy and Absolutely Cast-Iron 

Accumulator System,” 

By “£10,000 a Year.” 
was amazed to hear Mitch announce 
solemnly, from his seat on the corn- 
bin, that if there happened to be 
any gentleman present who was 
sufficiently a sportsman to go to the 
bar and fetch a quart of “ sixpenny,” 
and two tuppenny cigars, he, Henry 
Mitch, was the gentleman prepared 
to pay for these luxuries. 


To be Continued. 
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THE IDEAL VILLAGE 


By ROBERT BARR 


= will now resume, if you 
please, our mutual search 
for the ideal village. Who- 


ever reads this Club, of 
course, comes along with me, and 
that is why I use the word “ mutual.” 
This continual quest which goes on 
in the heart of every man or woman, 
in many cases quite unknown to 
themselves, is a legacy left to us by 
those very distant relatives of ours 
named Adam and Eve. The Garden 
of Eden is generally supposed to 
have been the ideal spot, but, of 
course, it wasn’t. The poisonous 
apple-tree should have been rooted 
out before the garden became in- 
habited, and some angelic St. Patrick 
should have cleared away the snakes. 
Nevertheless, that garden seems to 
have been a very desirable place, and 
it was lost to us through the foolish- 
ness of Eve, who, being the first 
Suffragette, thought she had a right 
to vote, and therefore select what 
fruit pleased her. Her descendants 
have been. prowling after this lost 
paradise ever since, occasionally 
imagining that the place is found, 
although afterwards there is dis- 
covered what was not noticed at first 
-—a tree bearing poisoned apples, or 
a serpent coiled in the grass that 
seemed so lush and luxuriant. 

Some savage or irreverent nation 
which knows about our civilisation 
without in the least admiring it, 
tells the story in a different way. 
They say that the devil, in the guise 
of a French ladies’ tailor, approached 
Eve with much urbanity, and said: 

“Wouldn’t you like me to make 


you a handsome Paris gown, of the 
latest fashion ?”’ Eve, with caution, 
enquired : 

“How much will it cost ?” 
he, being a liar, replied : 

“It won’t cost you anything. I 
shall do it for the extension of trade ; 
for what we call in France, Propa- 
gande gratuite, and I hope you will 
recommend our house to your 
friends.” 

So Eve arranged for a costume on 
this basis, for like all the bargains 
proposed by this personage, it 
seemed .most advantageous. When 
Satan brought the dress to the Garden 
of Eden it proved an excellent fit, 
and its wearer was delighted. 

“T am glad you are pleased,” 
said the devil, raising his hat politely, 
and turning away, but before he had 
gone out of the gate, the new cus- 
tomer came running after him, and 
cried out :— 

*“* Where is the pocket ?” 

“Ah, that,” said the devil, with 
an arch smile, “is for you to find 
out,” and she has been searching 
for it ever since. 

In a similar manner, we sons of 
Adam have roamed up and down 
the earth, not seeking whom we 
may devour, but examining the nooks 
and corners, hoping to find the 
perfect place of residence, which 
contains no hidden pocket. 

I am almost driven to the con- 
clusion that the ideal village will 
need to be built to order, and in it 
incorporated the various excellencies 
which one finds in charming hamlets 
scattered over England, Scotland, 
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STEERSMAN ON LAKE BOURGET STEAMER, 
Ireland, Wales, France, Germany, 
and Italy, but without any of the 
drawbacks that, alas! exist in each 
of those earthly paradises. Nowhere 
in France can you get tobacco that 
is good at a reasonable price; no- 
where- in rural England can you 
obtain ceoking that is in the least 
distinguished. There are waterfalls 
in Switzerland, but no water-melons, 
and so it seems to go the world 
round, Yet when I remember what 
a dreary, unkempt, half-baked, never- 
finished wilderness of faddy houses 
Letchworth is, the so-called Garden 
City, I hesitate at setting about 
constructing a village of my own. 
Letchworth has no waterfalls, except 
such ‘as spout from hydrants; no 
lakes, and no mountains; and when 
ou wander to Wales or to Scotland 





to get these sthings; the climate 
will not permit tomatoes to ripen, 
or grapes to grow; and, besides, 
there are no penny ‘buses running 
to the Bank. 

When I discovered the delightful 
village of Bourdeau, I thought it was 
very nearly perfect, until I found that 
the sunset there, eyen in midsummer, 
occurs in the early afternoon, becaus’ 
the Tooth of the Cat, which is 
4,593 feet high, rises directly behind 
it to the west, and the Dent du 
Chat shuts off the sun from Bourdeau 
shortly after one o’clock in the day. 
Remembering this, I grow cold to- 
wards Bourdeau, and rather incline 
to the opinion that Rumilly would 
be better, which lies on a plain 13 
miles further north, with the 
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ABBEY OF HAUTECOMBE WHERE FORTY*THREE PRINCES AR& BURIED. 


mountains in plain sight, and yet 
not near enough to get their peaks 
entangled with the sun. But then 
Rumilly does not stand over a blue 
lake, as is the case with Bourdeau, 
which must not be confounded with 
the city whose name sounds similar, 
for Bourdeau probably gets its title 
through being on the banks of the 
water, and does not have an “x” 
attached to its tail. 

It is strange that Bourdeau, pos- 
sessing as it does, an ancient, unique 
and massive historical castle, should 
not have acquired a steamer service 
with the outer world. The water 
traffic of Lake Bourget passeth all 
understanding. At the southern end 
of the Lake is situated the interesting 
village of Bourget. Four kilometres 
north, or let us say, off-hand, 2.484 
miles, lies: my ideal village (except 
in the afternoon) of Bourdeau. Five 
or six miles further north is Haute- 
combe Abbey, about two-thirds up 
the lake, and Hautecombe Abbey 
is a mildly interesting place, but not 
as interesting, it seems to me, as 
either Bourdeau or Bourget, yet here 


is the way the Steam Navigation is 
operated. At half-past nine there is 
a steamer from Aix-les-Bains for 
Hautecombe; at I p.m., at 2 p.m., 
at 2.30 p.m., and at 3.10 p.m., there 
are steamers for Hautecombe, but 
at no hour of the twenty-four does 
any boat leave for either Bourget 
or Bourdeau. 

To account for this anomaly I 
have photographed the steersman 
at the rear end of their most gigantic 
steamer. You will notice that he 
wears a beautiful uniform, sports 
the correct cap of navigation, and 
that he raises his right hand to warn 
the engineer to slow up. The stout 
piece of timber on which his left 
hand rests is the tiller of the steamer, 
and by walking along that cleated 
plank, he by main force sways the 
liner this way or that. At the 
moment I took his portrait his vessel 
was coming up alongside the pier 
at Hautecombe Abbey. 

The Government maps of France 
are excellent for those who under- 
stand them. I saw that there was 
a footpath from Hautecombe Abbey 
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to a road that by measurement was 
half a mile away, and this road 
running through three or four villages, 
finally landed one at the village of 
Bourdeau, but what I didn’t reckon 


upon, not comprehending the map 
thoroughly, was that this half-mile 
footpath was nearly perpendicular, 


and not on the level at all. There- 
fore, as the mountain faces due east 
and as in this section of Savoie the 
sun rises in that direction, it poured 
its rays upon me all the time I was 
climbing that stony ladder half a 
mile high, and I should advise the 
next tourist who attempts this ascent 
to make it during the afternoon, even 
if it is midnight in Bourdeau, when 
he reaches there at four o’clock. 
When one remembers how France 
has played the very dev——beg 
pardon, I should say, played Henry 
VIII. with the monasteries of France ; 
when within a few miles of where I 
write, the Grande Chartreuse, one of 
the largest monasteries in the world, 
lies empty and desolate in the wilder- 
ness which the monks reclaimed ; 
when the road they built, and the 
high arched stone bridge they con- 


structed is now used by tourists 
only, it may seem strange that a few 
miles below the Grande Chartreuse, 
the Abbey of Hautecombe is running 
full time with a complete comple- 
ment of brethren to attend to prayers 
and planting. Its green vineyards 
clothe the lower slopes of the 
mountain, and its fertile gardens are 
well tilled and as productive as 
they have been this last thousand 
years. 

The reason of this is that Haute- 
combe Abbey occupies a strange 
position politically. It is in France 
but not of it. The French certainly 
did their best to put the Abbey out 
of commission. It had been built 
in the ten years that elapsed between 
1125 and 1135, by the good St. 
Bernard, and it became the burial 
place thirty years later of the Royal 
House of Savoie. I don’t suppose 
that anywhere else in the world is 
there such a high-class graveyard, 
for under this Abbey -are interred no 
less than forty-three Princes who 
have ruled Savoy. There are Dukes 
and Counts and Princesses here, 


‘and twenty-seven mausoleums in the 
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church bear in remembrance the 
most noted of them. 


During the French Revolution, 


Savoy was occupied by the troops 
from Paris, and the church at Haute- 
combe was turned into a crockery 
factory, the monastery being at least 


partly destroyed. When Savoy was 
ceded to France, the Abbey and its 
grounds wefe placed under the pro- 
tection of the King of Italy, and 
therefore the Government at Paris 
has nothing to do with it. King 
Charles-Felix restored the Abbey 
towards the beginning of the last 
century, and as he rebuilt it, so it 
stands to-day, occupied by Cis- 
tercian brethren. 

This upward, rocky path, for which 
I have already expressed my con- 
tempt, seems to know what a vil- 
lainous lure it is to a stout man, 
and so conceals itself until it has 
got him thoroughly in its clutches. 
A reasonably good road runs north- 
ward from the monastery, but 
branching from that highway I could 
find no footpath leading westward, 
as alleged by the map. 

I arrived at a lovely grove from 


LOOKING ‘DOWN ON BOURDEAU. 


which there was an enchanting view 
over the sapphire lake, and. the 
mountains leading to the foot of 
Mont Blanc. This grove, I learned, 
was the Grotto of Raphael, which 
does not refer to the painter, but 
alludes, instead, to a book named 
“Raphael,” which was composed 
here by Lamartine. Never to my 
knowledge have I read a word that 
Lamartine wrote, but he must have 
been a voluminous author, for nearly 
every romantic spot I have visited 
in this district is celebrated because 
Lamartine wrote a book init. Lamar- 
tine’s house in Aix still stands, and 
the objects and garden that Lamar- 
tine described have been preserved 
as he left them. In this house he 
met the young girl that he after- 
wards married. 

In every part of France they make 
a great deal of the memory of a 
literary man who has ever stopped 
in the neighbourhood. All round 
me here are reminiscences of Rous- 
seau, Voltaire, Eugene Sue, George 
Sand, Madame de Stael, and others. 
They tell me that. Lamartine was a 
poet, therefore he was no 
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competitor of mine, for I have never 
yet succeeded in writing a poem 
that anyone would print. I think 
it fair, however, that I should take 
away the Grotto of Raphael from 
him, and, to assist the laudable 
habit of commemorating literary men, 
[ shall nail a plank to one of the 
trees, on which I shall: paint the 
words :— 

“Here R. Barr wrote .the Idlers’ 
Club for October, 1908.” 

Lamartine has so many charming 
localities associated with his name 
that he won’t miss Raphael’s Grove. 

I spoke to several passers by and 
enquired about the path to Bourdeau, 
but none of them had ever heard of 
it. I then made the acquaintance of 
a genial tramp pedlar, and he, pro- 


bably in revenge for the way I spoke 
French, led me across a green field, 
and to the foot of a stony path. 

“ Voila /”’ said he, chuckling, and 
I set a stout heart (and incidentally 
a pair of enormous feet) to a steep 
brae. 

Ultimately I reached the top, and 
flinging myself panting on the green 
sward, found there were actually 
grass growi fields, vineyards, potato 
patches, and Indian corn . growing 
away up there, whereas, if it had 
not been for the heat, I should have 
thought I had passed the snow line 
long ago. 

I had arrived at a poverty-stricken 
little hamlet called Communal, which 
sits astride a rough mountain road 
that might have been one of the 
most picturesque routes in the world 
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had its projectors caused it to run 
along the mountain side where one 
could get a continuous view of the 
lake half-a-mile below, but it was 
built for utility and not for beauty, 
and only once, in all the weary miles 
I tramped along it, did I come upon 
a marvellous view of the lake, with 
fashionable Aix-les-Bains spread like 
a map on the other side, its enormous 
palatial hotels and casinos looking as 
if they were all on one level, whereas 
Aix is a hilly, up-and-down sort of 
place, except when viewed from the 
altitude at which I found myself. 
Just as one comes upon this striking 
view, he sees on an apparently in- 
accessible peak, the very appro- 
priately named Chapel of Our Lady 
of the Star, which stood still and 
looked pleasant while I photographed 
it. Its altitude is two thousand feet, 
all but a few inches. 

A mile or two further on, one 
comes to a fine broad, well-made road 
which is called the Route de France, 
because, as I surmise, it was one of 
the roads that led out of Savoy into 
France before the latter absorbed 


the former. It rises over a notch in 
the mountains called the Pass of the 
Cat, and descends on the other side 
until it reaches the rapid river Rhone. 

And now, far down below me, I 
saw the object of my tramp, the 
chrome yellow castle of Bourdeau, 
and the little village of the same 
name almost hidden from view by 
the luxuriant foliage. Zig-zagging 
down towards it ran the Route de 
France, like a broad chalk-mark 
trying to write the letter “W.” I 
photographed this vista, but the 
result gives quite an incorrect idea 
of the reality. Indeed, my camera 
makes the road appear to go up 
where it actually goes down. 

A great misfortune here overtook 
me. A friendly postman, with the 
very best intentions, said it was a 
weary way down along the zig- 
zagging white road, so he kindly 
offered to show me the short cut, 
which he himself used in bringing 
letters and papers to these altitudes. 
The road by which I had come up 
from the Abbey was bad enough, 
but this precipitous descent to the 
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-astle was something awful. If I 
had simply jumped off at the top 
[ would have got down quicker, and 
[ don’t believe that what was left 
of me after I landed would have been 
much more bruised than was my 
predicament through my falling, slip- 
ping, lurching, stumbling, tripping 
declension along the face of that 
fierce cliff which the postman called 
a footpath. 

The castle of Bourdeau, which 
from up on top looked as if it rested 
iri the lake, proved to be nearly a 
thousand feet above the sea level, 
built on a cliff that seems to over- 
hang the blue water so far below. 
It is a square structure, with small 
turrets at the corners, and is owned 
by somebody who wishes to sell it, 
as is the case with every castle 
except those which the Government 
has purchased. 

Wearied, done-out, exhausted, 
ravenously hungry, and with a thirst 
like the Sahara, or Great Desert, I 
fell on the neck of the host, who for 
the salvation of travellers manages 
the Hotel Favier, which, said the 
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guide-book that had lured me thither, 
is celebrated for the cooking of fish 
freshly caught from the streams and 
the lake, and for an effervescing 
white wine produced in the neigh- 
bourhood, that the landlord can be 
persuaded to part with for two 
francs. Embracing Monsieur Favier, 
I spoke imploringly as follows : 

“Monsieur, voulez-vous permettez 
moi a la mange sur la terrasse avec 
la vue magnifique toute suite, toute 
suite, which means, get a move on 
you, for Heaven’s sake, for I’m 
famished, and to while away the 
interval apportez-moi une boteille de 
vin blanc mousseux, which I take to 
mean sparkling.” 

The Frenchman replied, with the 
politeness of his race :— 

“My dear sir, if you will kindly 
take a chair on the terraee, ‘I shall 
have lunch ready for you within ten 
minutes. Would you like a. bottle 
of our native sparkling wine, which is 
passably good, with something of the 
flavour of the Cataba, or do you 
prefer a bottle of sparkling Asti 
from Italy ?” 
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I looked atthe man in amazement. 
Never on this side of the Atlantic 
had I heard the word “ Cataba,” 
and the last time I tasted this wine 
was in the State of Ohio. The 
virtues of Cataba wine were cele- 
brated by Longfellow in a poem. 

‘‘ Mv dear sir,” said I, “ where did 
you learn such blameless English, 
and whére have you met the Cataba 
vintage ?” 

He replied, “I was for some 
years steward of the Nyack Country 
Club, on the banks of the Hudson 
River, some miles above New York. 
I gave that up a few years ago, came 
back to my native Savoy, and built 
this hotel.’ 

So, on the terrace of the hotel 
which Monsieur Favier had built, 
hanging over a luxuriant garden and 
looking through the descending forest 
at the detp blue lake, I enjoyed an 
excellent and memorable lunch that 
I had been desirous of meeting for 
the last hour and a half, washed 
down by a local sparkling wine so 
enticing that, with Omar Khayyam, 
I wondered what my travelled friend, 
Monsieur Favier, could buy with the 


two francs he got that was half so 
good as what he sold. 

It turned out that Madame Favier 
spoke English with fluency also, but 
I regret to say that my namesake, 
Roe-beary, the eldest son, had for- 
gotten all that he ever knew of the 
American language. I entitle him 
Roe-bear, because that is what they 
called him, although his name is 
spelt Robert. He is a fine sturdy 
little chap about twelve, going on 
thirteen, and we became very fast 
friends. For the matter of a few 
francs he hoisted a lateen sail at the 
prow of his sixteen-foot boat, and 
ran me humming across that lake 
with a northern gale lashing the 
waters. At first I thought it was a 
case of: 

““O wha’ be ye wud cross Loch Goil 

That dark and stormy watter” ; 
but through the skill and tact of my 
small friend Roe-bear, I reached the 
Petit-Port of Aix in safety. 

Roe-bear and I talked politics in 
the intervals between being doused 
by the waves. I was shocked to 
learn that he liked Savoy better than 
he did the States. I told him of the 
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titanic struggle at present going on 
for the Presidency, but found he 
didn’t care a hang whether “ Big 
Bill” Taft or “Big Bill” Bryan 
was elected. I informed him that 
by deserting the land of his birth and 
setting up as a Frenchman he had 
forfeited his right to be President, as 
none but the native-born are allowed 
to reach that elevation. I said that 
[ myself would have been President 
had it not been for a misfortune in 
early life that fixed on Glasgow as 
my birth-place. 

Roe-bear, however, was more inte- 
rested in handling the boat than in 
discussing trivialities, so I took a 
snapshot of him engaged in this 
nautical duty, and thus I have two 
steersmen, one of a steamer, and 
the other of a sailing craft to grace 
these pages, and Roe-beay confided to 
me that his ambition does not lie 
towards the Presidency of ‘any 
country, but that he aspires to the 
yachting cap, blue coat and brass 
buttons of the chap on another page 
who is bringing the steamer along- 
side the pier. 

But before this wild trip across 


turbulent Lake Bourget, Roe-bear was 
my guide, philosopher and friend 
through* the charming model village 
of Bourdeau. The great mountain 
rises steeply behind it, and in front 
at the bottom of an almost equally 
precipitous cliff, covered with trees 
and vines and flowers, stretches this 
beautiful lake. The houses of Bour- 
deau were built hundreds of years 
ago, before there was any road, when 
every man appeared to have his own 
opinion regarding the direction the 
street would take when it ultimately 
came, so the place has a delightful, 
informal, higgiedy-piggledy appear- 
ance that would baffle a land surveyor. 
Every building in the place has been 
erected with a view of lasting to 
within about ten minutes of the Day 
of Judgment, and I am sure that 
with reasonable care the village will 
stand where it does for, say, three 
thousand years more. 

The walls are of rough stone, and 
the roofs of a delightful greyish brown 
mellowed tile. They are mostly 
without gable ends. I don’t know a 
word that describes this kind of roof, 
but if the buildings were square, 
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which they are not, the roof would 
be pyramidal. There are wide 
overhanging eaves, after the Swiss 
fashion, and outside stairways to 
get up to your bedroom; stairways 
that rise to balconies placed where 
they are needed without the slightest 
thought of the picturesque effect 
they are to produce. 

At every street corner, and here 
and there elsewhere, clear ice-cold 
water is for ever flowing into huge 
basins of hewn stone, and down the 
whole centre of the hamlet rushes a 
stream forming numerous. waterfalls 
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and turning the wheels of mills, 
Every house is set in the midst of a 
luxuriant garden, where the choicest 
melons, the fattest tomatoes, and 
even figs come to maturity, and the 
whole place is dominated by the great 
square castle that hangs frowning 
over the lake. 

I thought of buying Bourdeau on 
the spot, but remembered in time 
that I needed the money to pay my 
capable friend Roe-bear for taking 
me across the angry Lake of Bourget, 
so this mode] village is still] in the 
market. 











“ ROE-BEAR” AT THE HELM. 
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